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BACK COVER PICTURE 


Groups of school children from commu- 
nities near Lake Success frequently visit 
United Nations Headquarters. In our cover 
picture some pupils of the Central School 
of Long Beach, Long Island, examine a 
portable radio “multilingual receiving set” 
which a member of the Secretariat is ex- 
plaining to them. This device—including 
earphones, and a radio receiver in a small 
box to be slung from one’s shoulder— 
weighs only a pound, and is used for 
transmitting simultaneous interpretation at 
United Nations meetings. By twirling the 
knob on the portable receiver, the listener 
can tune in to a speech in any one of the five 
official languages. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Tue First (POLITICAL AND SECURITY) COMMITTEE 
of the GENERAL AssEMBLY, meeting in its First 
SPECIAL SESSION, completed its agenda and adopted 
its report to the General Assembly on May 13, after 
a general debate on May 7, 8, g, 10 and 12 on the 
terms of reference and composition of the proposed 
special committee of inquiry in Palestine. On 
May 9, the Committee adopted the report of its 
Sub-Committee 5, which recommended that the 
Committee should not grant hearings to any of the 
13 organizations which had applied other than the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine and the Arab Higher 
Committee. 

The GENERAL COMMITTEE met on May 7 to con- 
sider the situation created by the First Committee’s 
decision to grant the Arab Higher Committee a 
hearing, and drafted the resolution subsequently 
adopted by the General Assembly (see page 545). 

The First Committee gave hearings to the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine at its fourth meeting, held on 
May 8, and to the Arab Higher Committee at its 
sixth meeting, held on May 9. 

On May 13 the Committee adopted a resolution 
—based on a draft prepared by its Sub-Committee 6 
—on the terms of reference for the special com- 
mittee of inquiry in Palestine, and a resolution 
“that the special committee shall consist of 11 
members not including the permanent members 
of the Security Council.” It elected Australia, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, Iran, 
Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay and Yugo- 
slavia as members of the Committee (see pages 
537 and 541). 

The First Special Session of the General As- 
sembly completed its agenda at the 79th plenary 
meeting, held on May 15, after adopting the report 
of the First (Political and Security) Committee 
with the resolution setting out the terms of reference 
and composition of the special committee on 
Palestine. It also adopted a resolution appealing 
to all governments and peoples, particularly the 
inhabitants of Palestine, to refrain from the threat 
or use of force pending action by the General As- 
sembly on the report of the special committee on 
Palestine (see page 527). 

An informal exchange of views was held by repre- 
sentatives of the countries on the SPECIAL ComMIT- 
TEE ON PALESTINE at Flushing Meadow on May 15. 
The Secretary-General subsequently cabled the gov- 
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ernments concerned convening the first meeting of 
the special committee for May 26 at Lake Success 
and requesting the governments to name their 
representatives (see page 536). 
A 
A U.S.S.R. resolution on the terms of reference 
of the proposed subsidiary group of the Commission 
of Inquiry in the Balkans was considered by the 
SECURITY COUNCIL at its 134th meeting held on 
May 12. It also replied to a cablegram from the 
Chairman of its Commission of Inquiry in the 
Balkans to the effect that the Commission as a body 
should appear in New York for presenting its 
report (see page 563). 
A 
A closed meeting of Sus-ComMiITTEE 2 of the 
COMMISSION FOR CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENTS was 
held at Lake Success on May 13. 
Letters, dated May 9, were received bv the Secre- 


-tary-General from the representatives of France 


and Siam to the United Nations, notifying him 
on behalf of their Governments that a Commission 
of Conciliation had been constituted in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 3 of the Franco- 
Siamese Agreement of Settlement. 

A letter from the permanent representatives of 
Greece to the United Nations was received by the 
Secretary-General on May 8 drawing his attention 
to alleged incidents in the vicinity of the Greek- 
Yugoslav frontier. A 


Private informal conversations of COMMITTEE 2 
—and its Working Groups A, B and C—of the 
Atomic ENERGY ComMIssion were held on May 7, 
8, 9, 12 and 13. A 

The ultimate constitution of the TrusTEEsHIP 
CounciL’s Visiting Mission to Western Samoa was 
discussed by the CoMMITTEE ON THE COMPOSITION 
OF THE VISITING MIssION TO WESTERN SAMOA in a 
closed meeting on May 7. No decision was reached. 

A 

The CoMMITTEE ON THE PROGRESSIVE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ITS CODIFICATION 
convened at Lake Success on May 12. It elected 
Sir Dalip Singh, of India, as chairman and nom- 
inated its other officers, and proceeded to a general 
debate on point g(a) of its agenda: methods by 
which the General Assembly should encourage the 
progressive development of international law and 
its eventual codification. 
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In Geneva, the Economic CoMMISSION FOR Ev- 
ROPE began consideration, on May 7, of the ques- 
tion of the termination, absorption or reorganiza- 
tion of the European Central Inland Transport Or- 
ganization, the Emergency Economic Committee 
for Europe and the European Coal Organization. 
On May 10 its Committee on the European Coal 
Organization adopted a resolution recommending 
the ECO continue its work pending the transfer 
of its functions to the ECE, and recommending 
the preparation by experts of concrete proposals 
regarding the structure of the future coal body of 
the Commission for consideration at its second 
session. Its Committee on non-member countries 
considered countries to be admitted in a consul- 
tative capacity to the ECE, and to be invited to 
the Transport Conference. 

A 

In Lausanne, the PREPARATORY COMMISSION of 
the INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION, on 
May 8, adopted a budget of $158,000 to cover its 
activities up to July 1, 1947. On May g it approved 
its Executive Secretary’s report on resettlement of 
refugees and displaced persons. A proposal con- 
tained in the report that member nations should 
be urged to open their doors to refugees and dis- 
placed persons was referred to a sub-committee. 
On May 13 it adopted a resolution to assume, as 
from July 1, 1947, the functions, activities, assets 
and personnel of certain existing organizations 
dealing with refugees and displaced persons, con- 
sidered essential for the orderly transfer of opera- 
tions to the IRO (see page 574). 

The Constitution and Interim Agreement of the 
International Refugee Organization were signed 
without reservation on behalf of their governments 
by the representative of Iceland to the United 
Nations on May 12, and by the representative of 
Australia on May 13. 

A 

The AssEMBLY of the INTERNATIONAL CIvIL 
AVIATION ORGANIZATION, meeting in Montreal, held 
its second plenary meeting on May 7 and elected 
its chairman (A. S. Drakeford, of Australia) and 
other officers. On May 8 its First Commission voted 
to accept the draft agreement with the United 
Nations, together with the General Assembly reso- 
lution stipulating as a condition of the relation- 
ship that Franco Spain be debarred. On May 9g 
another Commission endorsed an emergency fund 
of between $50,000 and $100,000 to prevent stop- 
page of facilities essential to air navigation. On 
May 13 the Assembly voted 27-to-3 to accept the 
conditions for the conclusion of a working agree- 
ment with the United Nations and adopted an 
amendment to the ICAO Convention which will 
cause the exclusion of Franco Spain from mem- 
bership (see page 578). 
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The INTERNATIONAL TIMBER CONFERENCE, which 
has been meeting in Prague since April 28 under 
the auspices of the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, completed its agenda on May 
10. Recommendations adopted included proposals ; 
that all countries increase cutting softwood by 
10 per cent; that the Economic Commission for 
Europe, assisted by the FAO, concentrate on in- 
creasing supplies and decreasing waste to meet 
European reconstruction needs; that in all coun- 
tries there be established a forest policy affecting 
existing forests, reforestation and steps to control 
all fellings; that FAO member governments in- 
vestigate national control of forest pests and re- 
quirements for seeds and plants, and furnish tech- 
nical information for an industrial program. 


A 
On May 8, it was announced that the Secretary- 
General of the INTERNATIONAL EMERGENCY Foop 
Councit had appealed to the President of Argen- 
tina to urge the Government of Argentina to exert 
every effort to increase grain exports to 1,000,000 
tons a month in May, June and July, which were 
the critical months for grain-importing countries. 
A 
The INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION’S In- 
DUSTRIAL COMMITTEE ON INLAND TRANSPORT con- 
vened in Geneva on May 7. After electing its chair- 
man (Henri Hauck, of France) and other officers, 
it set up sub-committees to deal respectively with 
employment, industrial relations, statistics and 
Rhine navigation. 
A 
On May 7 the INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT announced that the 
balance sheet as of March 31, 1947, and the state- 
ment of profit and loss for the nine months ended 
March 31, 1947, had been submitted to the 44 
member governments. It also announced that the 
capital stock had increased by $223,000,000 re- 
sulting from the subscriptions of Italy and Turkey, 
and that funds currently available to the Bank 
amounted to approximately $1,597,000,000. On 
May 9, at a special meeting of the Executive Direc- 
tors, the granting of a loan of $250,000,000 to 
France was announced. This is the first loan granted 
by the Bank (see page 576). 


A 

The UNIversAL PostaL ConcREss convened at 
Paris on May 6 to consider an agenda comprising 
some 700 items. The General Commission of the 
Universal Postal Union decided that it favored 
affiliation with the United Nations as a specialized 
agency, and that observers should be admitted to 
the Congress from the United Nations and ICAO 
but not from the International Chamber of Com- 
merce on the ground that the last is a private 
organization. 
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The General Assembly’s first special session is adjourned by its President, Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil. Shown seated: 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie (left) and his Executive Assistant, Andrew Cordier. 


Special Committee on Palestine Established 
Assembly Adjourns; Calls for Peaceful Atmosphere 


By TWO O’CLOCK on the afternoon of May 15, the 
United Nations had completed the first stage of 
its work on one of the most important and contro- 
versial problems of our time. The General As- 
sembly had constituted a special committee of in- 
vestigation into the Palestine situation, equipped 
it with broad terms of reference, and instructed it 
to report not later than September 1, 1947, in good 
time for the next regular session. 

At the same time, a call went forth from the 
greatest deliberative body of the world asking all 
governments and peoples, particularly the inhab- 
itants of Palestine, to maintain peace and order 
until the Assembly could take action on the Com- 
mittee’s report. 

This was the task which the Assembly had set 
itself on May 1, three days after it convened, when 
it decided that the only item on the Agenda would 
be the proposal of the United Kingdom to inquire 
into the Palestine problem and to make recom- 
mendations on the future government of that 
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country. It was recognized by every delegate that 
this session could only be the first or preliminary 
stage in the handling of a problem of the greatest 
importance not only to the communities directly 
concerned but to the world at large. The Assembly 
decided not to admit the item proposed by the 
Arab States, that the Special Session should consider 
the termination of the Mandate in Palestine and 
the setting up of an independent state. 

Yet even this single and preliminary task could 
not be accomplished without full debate at twelve 
plenary meetings, at twelve meetings of the First 
Committee, and at numerous meetings of ad hoc 
sub-committees: meetings at which not only sub- 
Stantive points of the problem, but also the 
emotions which it evokes, found expression. 

Should the terms of reference of the investigating 
committee mention “a proposal on the question of 
establishing without delay an independent, demo- 
cratic state of Palestine”? Should the “Big Five,” 
or interested states, be included in the committee? 
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These and other issues were fully threshed out, and 
the decisions in the First Committee were reached 
by narrow margins and with many abstentions. 
Nevertheless, when the Committee’s decisions came 
to the Assembly, they were passed by substantial 
majorities. And, though some Members felt bound 
to “reserve their positions,” the prevailing feeling 
at the end of the session was one of satisfaction 
that this first stage of the work had been completed 
with understanding and dispatch. 

At the same time, the discussions on substantive 
aspects of the problem, incomplete as they were, 
enabled the delegates—as Mr. Gromyko pointed out 
—to become better acquainted with the facts of the 
problem, and in particular with the present situa- 
tion in Palestine. 

During the Session, both the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine and the Arab Higher Committee were 
given a hearing before the First Committee. 

These two important bodies made statements 
which will surely rank among the most able and 
succinct documents on the subject. 

The First Committee decided not to grant a 
hearing to any other non-governmental organiza- 
tions, of which 13 had made applications to be 
heard, but stated that it was “well understood” 
that this did not exclude the possibility of all these 
and other organizations being heard by the spe- 
cial committee. Such a provision was included in 
the final terms of reference of the special committee. 

As he brought the proceedings to a close on 
Thursday afternoon, Dr. Aranha of Brazil, the able 
President to whom many tributes were paid by the 
delegates, said that the representatives would leave 
the hall with a deeper sense of responsibility, fully 
conscious of their duties toward mankind, ines- 
capably committed to finding a just solution 
for a problem beclouded by controversy, pas- 
sion and suffering: but they would leave without 
discouragement. 

The ability of the United Nations to deal with 
the complexity of international problems had 
never yet been put to so decisive a test. It was the 
duty of representatives to share the confidence 
demonstrated by the United Kingdom Government 
when it appealed to the world authority of the 
United Nations. “The only road left open to us 
now,” he said, “is to meet this challenge—and we 
have to meet it fully if we are to survive. 

“In a higher sense,” he continued, “the commit- 
tee which we have just set up will have to be 
guided by these ideas of challenge, responsibility 
and duty, rather than by the letter of its terms of 
reference, as witness the fact that although many 
differing opinions were expressed as to the ad- 
visability of specifically mentioning independence 
in the text, we agreed, without a dissenting voice, 
that the committee shall bear in mind that inde- 
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pendence shall be the goal of any proposed plan 
for the future government of Palestine. Independ- 
ence is not only the very aim of the Mandate, and 
a natural right of the Palestinian people; it is 
above all the objective of the United Nations and 
the best guarantee for peace and security. 

“These weeks of strenuous labor and of weari- 
some discussions on procedural entanglements have 
but strengthened the feeling that we, fifty-five 
nations from all parts of the world, came here to 
strive in the right direction, seeking knowledge for 
guidance and with justice as our inspiration. 

“In setting up the machinery, we have given the 
parties concerned an opportunity to state their 
views. We have tried not to prejudge the outcome 
of the question. We have started afresh, candidly 
and firmly. 

“All these positive results, accomplished during 
so limited a period of time, cannot be over- 
stressed. They are the indisputable evidence of the 
atmosphere of good will which increasingly per- 
vades our work. This association of efforts tends 
to make it easier for us to understand each other, 
to look with sympathy upon our neighbors’ diff- 
culties, to bring our peoples closer together.” 


“Most Controversial Nature” 

At the opening of the morning plenary meeting 
on May 14, the President, Oswaldo Aranha of 
Brazil, stated that the First Committee’s report 
represented the expression of an effort to clarify 
a subject of the most controversial nature. The 
result was a token of the possibilities which lay 
within the grasp of the United Nations for solving 
the probiems of the peoples of the world. 

The President was hopeful that the free discus- 
sion and final adoption of the resolution in plenary 
meeting would not only expedite but encourage 
and assist in the solution of a problem which was 
a definite test of the scope and prestige of the 
United Nations. 

He then called on Henrik de Kauffman of Den- 
mark, rapporteur of the First Committee, to pre- 
sent the report of the Committee. In doing so, Mr. 
de Kauffman declared that the problem of Pales- 
tine was probably one of the most difficult prob- 
lems with which anybody could be faced. He and 
others had felt that one of the most important 
things this special session could do was to provide 
the special committee on Palestine with a man- 
date that was as strong as possible. 

The problem, he thought, was not a purely legal 
one; it was above all a problem of human rela- 
tions. If it was to be solved at all, it had to be 
solved in a spirit of understanding, fairness and 
conciliation by all concerned—the members of the 
General Assembly, the special committee to be 
formed, the governments and the peoples of the 
world. 
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Inconsistency Charged 

Dr. Fadhil Jamali of Iraq was the first speaker 
on the report of the First Committee. Explaining 
why his Delegation was going to vote against the 
terms of reference proposed by the Committee, he 
recalled that Iraq, together with the other Arab 
states, had proposed the termination of the Man- 
date over Palestine and the declaration of its in- 
dependence. In the discussion that had followed 
it was the prevailing sentiment and opinion that 
although this proposal would not be accepted 
directly in this special session, it would not be 
excluded from the terms of reference. The First 
Committee, however, had deleted the word “in- 
dependence” from the terms of reference. 

He expressed the hope that the confidence and 
faith of the people of Palestine and of all free- 
dom-loving peoples of the world in the United 
Nations would not be shaken and that, despite all 
that the terms of reference included and excluded, 
peace based on justice would be restored to 
Palestine. 

Independence was nothing other than the politi- 
cal freedom of which the Arabs of Palestine had 
been deprived for the last thirty years. To include 
religious interests in the terms of reference and 
to exclude political freedom did not show a high 
degree of consistency. 

The representative of the United Kingdom had 
asked for a special session of the Assembly for the 
purpose of constituting and instructing a commit- 
tee to prepare for the consideration of the future 
government of Palestine by the Assembly, Dr. 
Jamali continued. The terms of reference recom- 
mended by the First Committee included the 
formation of a committee. The Iraq Delegation 
abstained from the selection of that committee in 
order to show no favoritism. However, the terms 
of reference refrained from giving any specific in- 
structions in accordance with the .request of the 
United Kingdom; the only instruction was that 
there should be no instruction. 

Despite the fact that the terms of reference 


“omitted any mention of the principles of free- 


dom, independence, self-determination, democ- 
racy, unity, harmony, peace and justice, and also 
any mention of the Charter, he hoped that the 
special committee would nevertheless be guided 
by these principles. 

The First Committee had gone beyond what 
was required by authorizing the special commit- 
tee to investigate all questions and issues relevant 
to the problem of Palestine, instead of limiting it to 
the future government of Palestine. Thus the work 
of the special committee had been complicated 
and generalized instead of being simplified and 
particularized. 

Actually the question of Palestine was very 
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simple. It consisted of one people’s intention to 
enter a country inhabited by others, with the aim 
of occupying it and forming a state there. It was 
an aggressive invasion, pure and simple, and the 
only way out of it was to revert to the fundamental 
principles of the Charter, protect the political 
rights of the inhabitants and stop the invasion 
immediately. 

The Iraq Government’s thesis was that nothing 
but one independent democratic state of Palestine 
could guarantee peace based on justice throughout 
the Arab world. Since oneness, democracy and in- 
dependence, the minimum words that should have 
been included, were not included in the terms of 
reference, his Delegation had to vote against them 
and reserve his Government’s future attitude to the 
First Committee and its findings. At the same time, 
however, his Delegation wished the special commit- 
tee good luck and hoped that it would be guided 
fully by the spirit of the Charter. That could lead 
to nothing but independence, freedom, peace and 
justice for all mankind, he said. 


“Bankruptcy” of Mandatory System 

Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. stressed the 
acute political character of the Palestine question, 
as shown in the discussions in the plenary Assembly 
and in the First Committee. 

The mandatory system of government, he said, 
had not “stood up to examination.” The high- 
sounding declarations made at the beginning of 
the Mandate over Palestine had remained on 
paper; history had confirmed that the mandatory 
system in Palestine had not been justified. The 
Peel Commission had declared that the execution 
of the Mandate was impossible. The League’s Per- 
manent Mandate Commission, he continued, had 
reached a similar conclusion. The Arab rebellion 
of 1936, and the present bloodshed in Palestine, 
were still further indications of the bankruptcy of 
the system. 

The very fact that the British Government itself 
had asked the United Nations to take up the Pales- 
tine problem was “highly revealing,” the U.S.S.R. 
representative said, and showed that the present 
situation in Palestine was untenable. He noted that 
Mr. Bevin, in his speech in the House of Commons 
on February 18, 1947, had frankly stated that the 
Mandate could not be executed and that it was 
not acceptable either to the Jews or the Arabs. 
The same conclusions were reached by the Anglo- 
American Inquiry Commission in 1946, which 
found in Palestine a semi-military police state. 

To show the extent to which Palestine had be- 
come an armed camp, Mr. Gromyko quoted from 
the Palestine budget as cited by the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Commission. In 1945, the total number of per- 
sons employed by the police and the prison admin- 
istration of the country was 15,000. In 1944-45, 
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Resolutions Adopted by General Assembly 


CONSTITUTING AND INSTRUCTING A SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON PALESTINE 

WHEREAS the General Assembly of the United 
Nations has been called into special session for the 
purpose of constituting and instructing a special com- 
mittee to prepare for the consideration at the next 
regular session of the Assembly a report on the ques- 
tion of Palestine, 

The General Assembly 

RESOLVES that: 

1. A special committee be created for the above- 
mentioned purpose consisting of the representatives of 
Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, 
Iran, Netherlands, Peru. Sweden, Uruguay and 
Yugoslavia; 

2. The special committee shall have the widest 
powers to ascertain and record facts, and to investigate 
all questions and issues relevant to the problem of 
Palestine; 

3. The special committee shall determine its own 
procedure; 

4. The special committee shall conduct investiga- 
tions in Palestine and wherever it may deem useful. 
receive and examine written or oral testimony, which- 
ever it may consider appropriate in each case, from 
the Mandatory Power, from representatives of the 
population of Palestine, from governments and from 
such organizations and individuals as it may deem 
necessary; 

5. The special committee shall give most careful 
consideration to the religious interests in Palestine of 
Islam, Judaism and Christianity; 

6. The special committee shall prepare a report to 
the General Assembly and shall submit such pro- 
posals as it may consider appropriate for the solution 
of the problem of Palestine; 

7. The special committee’s report shail be com- 
municated to the Secretary-General not later than 
September 1, 1947, in order that it may be circulated 
to the Members of the United Nations in time for 
consideration by the second regular session of the 
General Assembly: 

The General Assembly 

8. REQUESTS the Secretary-General to enter into 
suitable arrangements with the proper authorities of 
any state in whose territory the committee may wish 
to sit or to travel, to provide necessary facilities. and 
to assign appropriate staff to the committee: 

g. AUTHORIZES the Secretary-General to reim- 
burse travel and subsistence expenses of a representa- 
tive and an alternate representative from each Gov- 
ernment represented on the committee on such basis 
and in such form as he may determine most appro- 
priate in the circumstances. 


CALLING FOR PEACEFUL ATMOSPHERE 


The General Assembly calls upon all governments 
and peoples, and particularly on the inhabitants of 
Palestine, to refrain, pending action by the General 
Assembly on the report of the special committee on 


Palestine, from the threat or use of force or any 
other action which might create an atmosphere 
prejudicial to an early settlement of the question 
of Palestine. 

VOTING 

The vote on the first paragraph of the operative 
part of the resolution on the special committee on 
Palestine was 40 in favor, none against, and 13 absten- 
tions, as follows: 

AFFIRMATIVE—Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Iceland, India, Iran, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Siam, 
Sweden, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela—4o. 

NEGATIVE—None. 

ABSTENTION—Afghanistan, Byelorussian S.S.R.., 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt. Iraq, Lebanon, Poland, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Turkey. Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., 
Yugoslavia—13. 

ABSENT~—Haiti, Philippine Republic*—e. 

The separate voting on the preamble and para- 
graphs 2 to g of the resolution on the special com- 
mittee on Palestine and on the resolution as a whole 
was identical—45 in favor, seven against, and one 
abstention—as follows: 

AFFIRMATIVE—Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Byelorussian S.S.R., Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salva- 
dor, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Iceland, India, Iran, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Sweden, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay, U.S.S.R., Venezuela, Yugo- 
slavia—45. 

NEGATIVE—Afghanistan, Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey—7. 

ABSTENTION-—Siam—1. 

ABSENT~—Haiti, Philippine Republic*—e. 

The voting on the resolution calling for a peaceful 
atmosphere pending action on the report of the 
special committee was by a show of hands. In the 
words of the President, the resolution was “prac- 
tically unanimously approved, because those who ab- 
stained practically do not vote.” He at first had an- 
nounced that it was unanimously adopted, but on a 
point of order Syria called attention to the fact 
that some representatives had not raised their 
hands. The President then called for negative votes, 
of which there was none, and for an indication of 
abstentions, which were not recorded. 

*The Philippine representative, who was not 
present for the voting, later announced the 
Philippine delegation’s support of both resolu- 
tions. 
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$18,400,000 was spent for the maintenance of law 
and order, as compared with only $2,200,000 on 
public health and $2,800,000 on public education. 
“Is it surprising,” Mr. Gromyko asked, “under 
these conditions which have arisen in Palestine, 
that the liquidation of the Mandate is called for 
both by Jews and Arabs? On this matter, Jews and 
Arabs are completely in agreement.” The United 
Nations would have to take this fact into account 
in considering the future of the country, he said. 


Interest of the Jews “Completely Justified” 


Mr. Gromyko noted that it was well known that 
the aspirations of “an important part” of the Jew- 
ish people were bound up with the question of 
Palestine, and with the future structure of that 
country. It was not surprising, therefore, that the 
Assembly’s special session had heard considerable 
discussion of this aspect of the Palestine question, 
and he thought that this interest was “compre- 
hensible and completely justified.” 

Speaking at length on the sufferings of the 
Jews during the war and under the Nazis, Mr. 
Gromyko said that hundreds of thousands of Jews 
were still wandering all over Europe in search of 
refuge. The hopes of the majority of the Jewish 
people were concentrated on Palestine, and it was 
true that deeds should replace words in this field. 
It would be unjustifiable, he continued, not to 
recognize as right the wish of the Jewish people to 
have a state of their own. This wish was under- 
standable when one considered the fact “that not 
one state of Western Europe had been in a posi- 
tion to give proper help to the Jewish people and 
to defend its interests, or even its existence, against 
the violence that was directed against it from the 
Hitlerites and their allies.” 


Proposals on Palestine’s Future Structure 


Mr. Gromyko noted four published plans for 
the future structure of Palestine: first, the creation 
of a single Arab-Jewish state with equal rights for 
Jews and Arabs; second, the division of the coun- 
try into two separate states; third, the creation of 
an Arab state without due regard for the rights of 
the Jewish population; and fourth, the creation 
of a Jewish state without due regard for Arab rights. 

Mr. Gromyko thought that, in considering its 
recommendations to the Assembly, the special 
committee should bear in mind that both Arabs 
and Jews had historic roots in Palestine. Neither 
of the two extreme “unilateral” solutions would 
bring about a just settlement of the problem, he 
thought, primarily because they would both fail 
to guarantee the regulation of the relations be- 
tween Arabs and Jews. 

Mr. Gromyko said that the U.S.S.R. would state 
its position on the various plans in greater detail 
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when the concrete proposals were prepared and 
considered, and especially when decisions were to 
be taken on the future of Palestine. 

At this initial stage, however, he thought that 
“the settlement of the problem of Palestine by the 
creation of a single Arab-Jewish state with equal 
rights for Jews and Arabs might be considered . . . 
as the solution most deserving attention.” 

The experience of other countries where differ- 
ent nationalities lived together should be taken 
into account, he said. 

“If it were found,” he continued, “that this plan 
was unrealizable on account of the deterioration 
of relations between Jews and Arabs... . then it 
would be necessary to consider an alternative solu- 
tion . . . the division of Palestine into two inde- 
pendent, separate states—one, Jewish, and one, 
Arab.” 

The U.S.S.R. representative emphasized that 
such a solution “would be justified only if rela- 
tions between the Jewish population and the Arab 
population of Palestine were, in fact, so bad that 
it' was impossible to reconcile them and to insure 
the peaceful co-existence of the two peoples in that 
country.” 


Syria Discusses Historical Background 


In a detailed statement, Faris el-Khouri of Syria 
explained why he associated himself with Dr. 
Jamali’s statement and why his Delegation would 
vote against the terms of reference as proposed by 
the First Committee. With extensive references to 
the Bible, he also discussed the historical back- 
ground of the Arabs of Palestine and dealt with 
the references that had been made to “the historical 
rights of the Jews in Palestine.” 

Palestine, he said, used to be a Syrian province, 
and geographical, historical, racial and religious 
links existed. There was no distinction whatever 
between the Palestinians and the Syrians, and had 
it not been for the Balfour Declaration and the 
terms of the Mandate, Palestine would now be a 
Syrian province as it used to be. 

Before this special session, the Syrian Delega- 
tion had submitted a letter to the Secretariat in 
which it stated that the Mandatory Power could 
present the case to the General Assembly in one 
of three forms. The first was to recognize the in- 
dependence of the mandated territory, since it was 
mature and entitled to that independence, and to 
notify the General Assembly to take note of that 
fact; the second was to come to a trusteeship agree- 
ment with the states directly concerned and to pre- 
sent the trusteeship agreement to the General As- 
sembly for its approval; the third was for the 
Mandatory Power to come to the Assembly and to 
say that the Mandate had failed, that it was un- 
workable, and to give it up and return the trust 
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to the Assembly to manage it whatever way it 
liked. 

Unfortunately, however, the case was not pre- 
sented to the Assembly on any of these bases, Mr. 
el-Khouri stated. The Assembly was simply -asked 
to make recommendations as to the future govern- 
ment of Palestine. This, he thought, was an ac- 
knowledgment on the part of the Mandatory 
Power that its task was beyond its power, that it 
had failed to work the Mandate in its present 
form. 

If the Mandate had failed, the reasons should 
be found. Had it not been for the Balfour Declara- 
tion, and the insertion of that Declaration in the 
Mandate, the Syrian representative continued, 
there would have been no problem of Palestine. 

The Arabs were not responsible for that prob- 
lem. They were living peacefully, awaiting the end 
of the First World War in order to get their prom- 
ised independence but what was intended was dif- 
ferent. “A certain scheme, a certain conspiracy was 
arranged in London or somewhere else,” he de- 
clared. “It was tried first in Berlin, but they did not 
succeed there. Then they suggested different ar- 
rangements in order to obtain the Balfour Declara- 
tion, promising the land and property of others to 
a new foreign element to come to Palestine and 
establish themselves there and become a majority, 
dominate the country, and remove the people from 
their place.” 

Palestine is not an empty country, but is full, Mr. 
el-Khouri declared. The Palestinian Arabs are the 
descendants of the same inhabitants of that country 
of forty centuries ago. Zionism, on the other hand, 
was established at the end of the last century. 


The Zionist program had been declared “openly, 
frankly and boldly” before the First Committee by 
the representatives of the Jewish Agency. They 
had said, Mr. el-Khouri declared, that “we will have 
continuous, unlimited immigration to Palestine un- 
til we become a majority and dominate the country. 
We promise that the Arabs there will have fair 
play.” 

Very few of the Jews who want to establish a 
state for themselves are the Children of Israel, Mr. 
el-Khouri contended. The Children of Israel are 
those Jews, he said, who are in the Arab world, in 
North Africa, Syria, Iraq, Yemen and other places, 
and some of them in Western Europe and America. 
The Jews of Eastern Europe are Mongols who were 
near the Aral Lake, north of the Caspian Sea, and 
who now want to have some place in the world 
where they can establish themselves as a state. 

The Syrians had believed that Palestine would be 
separated from Syria to form an independent state 
for the Palestinians themselves; not to be granted 
as a gift in order that a foreign people might come 
to Palestine and dominate its people and put pres- 
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sure on, endanger and threaten the political, eco- 
nomic and social interests of the neighboring 
countries, of which Syria would be the first sufferer, 

Syria could not admit that Palestine would not 
be granted its independence. Syria had voted 
against the terms of reference because no mention 
was made of “independence.” Mr. el-Khouri could 
not see that it would be prejudging the case in any 
way to instruct the special committee to direct its 
studies toward realizing that end, for the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and the Charter of the 
United Nations should be the basis for any solu- 
tion. 

The Jews and Arabs had made attempts at co- 
operation, and definite principles for such co- 
operation had been presented. The only thing 
which ought to be omitted was the Zionists’ pro- 
gram of continuous, unlimited immigration aimed 
at having a Jewish majority in Palestine and then 
having independence granted. 

Certainly the Arabs would be upset by such a 
program. They had every reason to resort to all ways 
of self-defence. The Syrian Government was very 
unwilling to allow any disorder or disturbance to 
take place, but there was a limit to the extent to 
which governmental power might influence and 
suppress public feeling, and the people might go be- 
yond the power of their governments. 


Apprehensive of Disturbances 


“We are afraid of that,” Mr. el-Khouri declared. 
That was why he was urging that the United Na- 
tions and the special committee should have as the 
basic object of their studies the principle of peace in 
the Near East, not only in Palestine, but in the 
surrounding Arab world. They should not allow 
anything which would cause disturbance in that 
country. 

As for the displaced Jews of Europe, why could 
they not co-operate with the peoples of their own 
homelands and go back to those homes? It was 
because the Zionist leaders were pushing them on, 
Mr. el-Khouri said. If the Zionist leaders had not 
taken those steps, no Jew in Europe, America or 
any other place would be willing to go to Palestine. 

Palestine was a tiny country, with about 200 
people on each square mile, but there were spacious 
areas elsewhere where the Jews, if they were willing, 
might live peacefully. Palestine had already taken in 
600,000 or 700,000 Jews, most of whom had fled 
from Germany while it was under Hitlerism, but 
there was no room to take any more. 

Two or three hundred thousand Armenian refu- 
gees were taken by Syria and Lebanon after World 
War I, and they were accepted on an equal basis 
with the rest of the population, but they did not 
come with political views, to dominate, to extermin- 
ate the people or to take their homes and their 
right to sovereignty and self-determination. 
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Egyptian Statement 

Mahmoud Hassan Pasha of Egypt, in the course 
of his speech, explained to the Assembly why he 
would vote against adoption of the First Commit- 
tee’s report and, at the same time, he. reserved the 
right of his Government “as to its future attitude 
towards this question.” 

First, the Egyptian representative stated that 
the recommendations of the First Committee were 
“not in line with the legal and political remedies 
believed necessary by us to a just and lasting solu- 
tion to the Palestine problem.” 

By a stroke of the pen, he said, all reference to 
the independence of Palestine was removed from 
the terms of reference of the special committee. In 
doing this, the First Committee had failed even to 
conform to the spirit of the request of the British 
Government, as embodied in its letter of appeal to 
the United Nations for a settlement of this prob- 
lem. By replacing the sentence referring to “the 
future government of Palestine” with a reference 
only to “the question of Palestine,” the Egyptian 
representative thought that the First Committee 
had exceeded its powers. 


Philippines Urges Acceptance 


Brigadier General Carlos P. Romulo of the 
Philippines, while paying tribute to the previous 
speakers for having contributed to the clarification 
of the issue, urged the General Assembly to take 
expeditious action on the First Committee’s reso- 
lution. 

General Romulo assumed that the special com- 
mittee had an unwritten mandate, apart from its 
terms of reference, to take due account of all the 
statements and declarations made in the course of 
the Assembly’s proceedings. 

The formula arrived at in the terms of reference, 
he suggested, while not perfect, was one that would 
work and that ought to work. It did not attempt 
to prejudge the issue, nor did it incline toward 
any of the interested parties. It was couched in the 
broadest terms, being specific only on the religious 
problem, where the three faiths were placed on an 
equal plane of importance. 

General Romulo said that the composition of 
the committee of inquiry was excellent and the 
best guarantee of the success of the investigation. 
This being so, he continued, it might induce some 
members to abandon their mental reservations and 
to “withdraw their veiled promise of challenge,” 
made in advance of any decision the Assembly might 
take. 

He asked that each of the interested parties give 
assurances similar to that of the United Kingdom, 
which had said in committee that it would accept 
any “just solution.” 

The United Nations, the Philippines representa- 
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tive declared, now had an opportunity “to succeed 
completely or to fail utterly.” He asked whether 
the challenge would now be met. The answer to 
this question, he said, was up to every member of 
the General Assembly; not merely to the eleven 
members of the special committee. The committee 
should be assured of complete immunity from any 
outside pressure, and all members should with- 
hold judgment until its findings were available. 


Norwegian Resolution 


Finn Moe of Norway declared that his Delegation 
thought that the Assembly should not adjourn with- 
out having made an appeal to all the interested 
parties to refrain from every use of force during 
the work of the special committee. He was certain 
that every representative believed that the humane 
feelings and the noble ideas voiced at an earlier 
meeting by Sir Carl Berendsen of New Zealand 
should find their expression in a formal resolution, 
not only because it was a pity that people should 
kill each other, but also because it was important 
that the investigating committee should be able to 
work in an atmosphere of peace and harmony. 

For these reasons the Norwegian Delegation 
moved the acceptance of the following resolution: 

“The General Assembly calls upon all govern- 
ments and peoples to refrain, pending action by the 
General Assembly on the report of the special com- 
mittee on Palestine, from the threat or use of force 
or any other action which might create an atmos- 
phere prejudicial to an early settlement of the ques- 
tion of Palestine.” 

Mr. Moe hoped that this appeal might be ac- 
cepted without debate. 


French View on Committee’s Composition 


It was important, said Alexandre Parodi of 
France, to emphasize that the Assembly was at the 
first stage of its work on the problem. Most of the 
representatives fully understood, ke said, that no 
decision of substance was to have been made at 
this stage. 

The terms of reference in their present form 
reflected the desire of the majority of the First 
Committee to refrain from prejudging the Palestine 
question in any way. This, he said, was the logical 
attitude and he hoped sincerely that all representa- 
tives, especially those of the Arab states, would un- 
derstand that the proposal was not, in any way, in- 
tended to prejudge the future work of the special 
committee. 

The omission of the five permanent members of 
the Security Council from the membership of the 
committee of inquiry—the result of a difficult choice 
between two arguments, both of great force—tended 
to facilitate the labors of the committee, perhaps 
to the detriment of the Assembly itself next Septem- 
ber. Mr. Parodi said that the First Committee's 
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choice appeared to have been to decide as to the 
stage in the United Nations’ work at which the 
“more general difficulties of the world political 
situation”’—inherent in participation in discussion 
by the Big Five—should be linked to the Palestine 
problem. 

Mr. Parodi asked for a vote which would give the 
committee all the authority it needed, and an- 
nounced that the French Delegation would vote 
for the resolution in this spirit. 


United Kingdom Supports Resolution 


Sir Alexander Cadogan of the United Kingdom 
gave his wholehearted support to the “wise and 
desirable proposal” of the Norwegian representative 
calling for a cessation of violence in Palestine. He 
also expressed the appreciation of his Government 
of the manner in which the special session had 
devoted time and effort to devising the first step 
toward a solution of the Palestine problem. 

The discussions, he thought, showed clearly 
enough the extreme complexity and difficulty of 
the problem, but his Delegation hoped that the 
combined wisdom of the United Nations might 
succeed in finding a happy solution. 

That was heartily to be desired, he said, not only 
for the restoration of peace, order and content- 
ment in that unhappy country, but also because 
such a result would contribute so greatly to the 
enhancement of the prestige of the United Nations. 

The proposed resolution on the special commit- 
tee, Sir Alexander believed, would provide for a 
thorough study of the problem to assist the General 
Assembly in its consideration of the matter next 
September. He hoped it would meet with the widest 
possible acceptance. ‘ 

The special committee, whose work would be 
facilitated in every possible way by the British 
Government, would, he was certain, approach its 
difficult task with a due sense of its responsibility 
and a sincere desire to find, if possible, an agreed 
and acceptable solution. 

“Our good wishes go with them, and we pray 
for their success,” Sir Alexander concluded. 


“Beyond Historical and Legal Arguments” 


Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China described his coun- 
try as a completely “disinterested, though by no 
means uninterested, party” to the debates which 
had taken place during the special session. These 
debates had convinced him that the solution to the 
Palestine problem was not to be found purely on 
historical or legal bases. No solution to the prob- 
lem, he stressed, could be permanent unless it were 
based upon a law that was higher than the law 
of history or the law of nations. It must be based 
upon a law that was the clear voice of the human 
heart and the human conscience. 

No decision of men based on a legal formula, an 
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historical equation or a political and economic 
program could solve the problem “until Islam 
and Jewry and Christendom return to the teachings 
of the prophets and the saints of the Holy Land.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Quo voiced his support of the 
Norwegian resolution. 


Brazilian Delegation Confident 


The Brazilian representative, Joao Carlos Muniz, 
said that he did not share the concern of some 
others that the issue of independence was not 
expressly referred to in the special committee's 
proposed terms of reference. That very question 
constituted the highlight of the debate in the 
First Commitee and was one of the issues on which 
most of the representatives expressed their opin- 
ions in unmistakable terms. There could be no 
doubt as to the paramount importance of the ques- 
tion; in fact, that idea was implied in the terms 
of reference which could not be dissociated from 
the general discussion held in the First Committee. 

The United Nations, he continued, was the em- 
bodiment of the idea of freedom and independence; 
no question brought within its framework could be 
outside the pale of freedom and independence. 


The Brazilian Delegation was confident that a 
solution would be found at the next session of the 
General *Assembly to the Palestine question. Pales- 
tine, the cradle of civilization, would be raised 
from its present conflict and antagonism to concilia- 
tion and fruitful collaboration within the United 
Nations. 


“Big Five” Membership Re-Introduced 


Alfred Fideriewicz of Poland re-introduced his 
proposal, defeated in the First Committee, that the 
five permanent members of the Security Council 
should be represented on the committee. He 
asked the plenary Assembly to reverse the deci- 
sion of the First Committee in view of the extreme- 
ly large number of abstentions that had been in- 
volved in the final vote adopting the Australian 
proposal (13 for, 11 against, 29 abstaining and two 
absent). In the opinion of the Polish representa- 
tive, the high number of abstentions proved that 
most of the members did not oppose inclusion of 
the Big Five. He regretted the inadequacy in the 
rules of procedure which allowed a decision to be 
imposed on a fifty-five member organ by only thir- 
teen votes. 


By the action it had taken, the Polish representa- 
tive believed that the Committee had gone against 
the letter and the spirit of the Charter, “which 
states,” he said, “that no Member nation can be 
barred from participation in any body or commit- 
tee organized by the United Nations simply on the 
basis that it is a big power or belongs to a certain 
selected group.” This action, he claimed, was dis- 
criminatory. 
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Mr. Fideriewicz told the Assembly that his only 
motive in urging ‘acceptance of the Big Five in 
the membership of the committee was to insure 
that it work will not be a repetition of the eighteen 
previous commissions on Palestine. 


Just before the final vote on the First Commit- 
tee’s report, the Polish Delegation withdrew its re- 
introduced proposal. 


Non-Inclusion of “Big Five” Regretted 


Noting that his Delegation had introduced one of 
the first proposals by which the Big Five would 
have been included in the membership of the com- 
mittee of inquiry, Dr. Jose Eduardo Picerno of 
Argentina explained why this proposal had been 
reluctantly withdrawn. 


Participation by the Big Five in the work of the 
committee would, Dr. Picerno thought, permit that 
body to reach a satisfactory solution because of the 
very important part they played in the political 
structure of the world today. But, if any one perma- 
nent member of the Security Council refused to 
serve, it would be impossible to replace it. The 
United Kingdom, the United States and China had 
all indicated that they preferred not to serve. Dr. Pi- 
cerno said that his Delegation did not believe that 
the United Kingdom (the Mandatory Power) would 
“show any partiality,’ and that neither would 
China nor the United States. The Argentine Dele- 
gation decided to withdraw its proposal only after 
these states had expressed their preference not to 
serve and after having heard the views of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine that the Mandatory Power 
should not be a member of the committee. 


Lebanese Government Reserves Its Position 


Joining the other representatives of the Arab 
states in deploring the Assembly’s decision not to 
discuss the substance of the Palestine problem at 
this session, Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon said 
that what was denied to the Assembly was now 
granted the committee of inquiry, and under “high- 
ly questionable circumstances.” The committee 
had been originally envisaged as a body to consider 
the future government of Palestine but now, he 
said, the linking of the refugee problem with the 
Palestine problem (by calling for investigation 
“wherever it may be deemed useful”) and the 
replacement of the phrase “future government of 
Palestine” with “the problem or question of Pales- 
tine” had both been accomplished without adequate 
discussion. 


The document before the Assembly, Dr. Malik 
said, was “highly unsatisfactory and unacceptable,” 
and was unlikely, in his Government’s opinion, 
“to contribute to the maintenance of international 
peace and security in the Near East.” 
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In the circumstances, “and with absolute good 
will, particularly toward the special committee,” 
the Lebanese representative reserved fully the posi- 
tion of his Government in the future. 

Sheik al-Faqgih of Saudi Arabia also reserved the 
position of his Government “in respect of the re- 
sults of any investigation which may be carried out 
by the special committee in conformity with these 
terms of reference.” 


Indian Delegate Asks for Patience 


Addressing his remarks specifically to “those who 
are not feeling satisfied with results of the First 
Comumittee’s labors,” and to try to satisfy them by 
showing that they would lose nothing if all the 
statements made by them at this session “are al- 
lowed to be proved” at the next, M. Asaf Ali of 
India made two points. 

First, omission from the terms of reference of 
the words “independence of Palestine” did not yet 
mean that the United Nations would not pass the 
“acid test” of its conscience. “Do not begin to feel,” 
he said, addressing himself to the Arab states, “that 
from now on justice will not be done by Palestine 
or Palestinians.” The Arab states, he continued, 
had lost nothing by the action of this session, and 
the next is only a few weeks away. If, at that time, 
“this Assembly by any chance, or mischance, for- 
gets its duty and the independence of Palestine 
goes by the board, it will be open to you to do 
exactly as you like. Who says you should not? 
Nobody can compel you.” He recalled India’s own 
road to independence as proof that the “‘soul of the 
people” could not be wiped out. 

Second, Mr. Asaf Ali noted that the powers given 
to the committee of inquiry were most comprehen- 
sive (it had to “investigate all questions and issues 
relevant to the problem”). Hence, the committee 
would have to consider not only the Mandate, but 
also Article 22 of the League Covenant, which 
states the intention of all mandates as being 
ultimate independence. It must also consider the 
Palestine problem in the light of the Charter of 
the United Nations. In this light, it was clear that 
“the question of the independence of Palestine 
is not barred” from the inquiry; on the contrary, 
the Indian representative said, “‘it is the one ques- 
tion on which the committee will have to concen- 
trate.” 

In the light of these two points, Mr. Asaf Ali 
urged the representatives of the Arab states to 
be patient, and to give the United Nations a 
chance. He stressed that nothing had been said 
by any Arab Delegation so far which suggested that 
the Arab states would not be patient; all they had 
done was to reserve the position of their Govern- 
ments. “By maintaining peace,” he said, “you will 
be strengthening your case. Whoever violates the 
peace of Palestine will have to go to the dock to 
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Palestine Committee Begins Work May 26 


Representatives of the eleven countries 
elected by the General Assembly to the special 
committee on Palestine held an informal ex- 
change of views on May 15 after the Assembly’s 
special session ended. Members of the commit- 
tee are Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Guatemala, India, Iran, the Netherlands, Peru, 
Sweden, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 


Having set Monday, May 26, as the date for 
the first meeting of the special committee at 
Lake Success, the Secretary-General addressed 
a cable to the eleven Governments informing 
them of this date and requesting them to com- 
municate to him the names of their represen- 
tatives. The cable quoted the Assembly’s reso- 
lution establishing the committee and a 
paragraph from the report of the First Commit- 
tee as approved by the General Assembly which 
relates to the composition of the special com- 
mittee: 


“The Committee associated itself with the 
views expressed by the representative of Vene- 


answer. . . . I know very well that if the peace of 
Palestine is disturbed, the third great world war 
will definitely be precipitated.” 

The Indian representative noted one gap in the 
resolution, which it was now too late to fill. The 
crux of the Palestine question was immigration, and 
no provision for retaining or scrapping the status 
quo during the investigation had been written into 
the resolution. He saw a potential danger in this 
omission. 

With reference to the Norwegian motion that the 
Assembly itself make an appeal for peace, Mr. 
Asaf Ali, recalling that he was the first to have 
made such an appeal at this session, endorsed the 
Norwegian proposal. The birthplace of the Prince 
of Peace, he said, must be allowed to find peace, 
but peace could only be born of justice. 


Full Powers to Investigate 


Dr. Max Henriquez-Urena of Uruguay, express- 
ing approval of the First Committee’s proposal, 
said that there was nothing in it which would ex- 
clude in any way the possibility of the indepen- 
dence of Palestine. In fact, the terms of reference 
would give the special committee the fullest powers 
to investigate all aspects of the problem of Pales- 
tine. It was obvious that one of the solutions which 
the special committee might bring back to the 
General Assembly in September would call for the 
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zuela that the states, members of the special 
committee, should appoint a person of high 
moral character and of recognized competence 
in international affairs, and that those ap- 
pointed would act impartially and conscien- 
tiously, in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions.” 

In view of the extreme urgency of constitut- 
ing the special committee so that it may fulfil 
its duties on schedule, the Secretary-General 
asked that the names of each Government’s 
representative, alternate representative and staff 
be communicated to him by cable. 

He asked further if the representative would 
be able to be present at Lake Success on May 26 
for preliminary meetings which the committee 
must hold in order to adopt a working plan, 
itinerary and rules of procedure. If the repre- 
sentative could not be present on that date, he 
asked that the name of an alternate be cabled 
who could take his place at these preliminary 
meetings. 


independence of that country. Neither did the reso- 
lution mention specifically the Mandate or suggest 
any modification of the Mandate. 

He noted also that while the resolution implied 
that the special committee would have to go to 
Palestine, it would also be in a position to go 
wherever it felt that it should go. 

While he would have preferred that the resolu- 
tion mention the problem of displaced persons in 
Europe, he pointed out that that problem remained . 
intimately connected with the Palestinian problem. 
The problem of displaced‘ persons, he believed, 
was one of the gravest and most serious facing the 
civilized world today. It required urgent attention, 
and the United Nations must tackle it. 

He urged adoption of the First Committee’s reso- 
lution, if not unanimously, at least by a strong ma- 
jority. 

Modification to Norwegian Proposal 


Regret was expressed by Dr. Hector David 
Castro of El Salvador that the terms of reference 
omitted mention of the ultimate goal of any pos- 
sible proposal that may ensure peace in Palestine, 
that is, independence. 

The proposal that had been presented to the 
First Committee by the delegation of El Salvador 
envisaged that independence of Palestine at an ap- 
propriate time, he said, and left it open for study 
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whether the present was the appropriate time. 
While both the Arab and Jewish groups had agreed 
that the independence of Palestine was the ultimate 
goal, it was regrettable that the only point on 
which there was agreement should be omitted from 
the terms of reference. . 

Turning to the Norwegian proposal, Dr. Castro 
suggested a modification to the effect that the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s appeal should be directed particu- 
larly to the peoples of Palestine. 

He believed that although it was naturally de- 
sirable that all peoples should refrain from the 
threat or use of force, or any other action which 
might create an atmosphere prejudicial to an 
early settlement of the question of Palestine, it 
was absolutely necessary to make it explicit that 
this recommendation was made in particular to 
the people of Palestine. 


Urges Adoption of Resolution 


Dr. J. H. van Roijen, of the Netherlands, said 
that the Netherlands Delegation knew that the 
terms of reference did not satisfy everyone. He 
believed, however, that they were the best that 
could be agreed upon and were on the whole, 
acceptable. 

Dr. van Roijen associated himself with the repre- 
sentative for India in the point that in the terms 
of reference no specific mention was made of the 
concept of independence. The fact that no such 
provision was included in the draft terms of refer- 
ence in no way excluded, nor was meant to ex- 
clude, consideration by the special committee of 
that extremely important point. 


In conclusion, Dr. van Roijen said that the 
Netherlands Government felt that it was absolutely 


necessary and absolutely essential that during the 
period in which the Palestine question was still 
before the United Nations, all parties concerned 
should refrain from any act of violence. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Declaring that if the appeal for peace in Pales- 
tine was to have any weight, it must have the sup- 
port of the Members of the United Nations, Mr. 
Moe of Norway then stated that he would accept 
the El Salvador amendment to his resolution if 
the words, “the inhabitants of Palestine,” were 
used instead of “the peoples of Palestine.” This 
was acceptable to Dr. Castro, and the Assembly 
thereupon adopted the amended resolution unani- 
mously,. 

The Assembly then proceeded to vote on the 
resolution recommended by the First Committee. 
The Assembly first approved the composition of 
the special committee, then the terms of reference, 
and finally the resolution as a whole. (For a record 
of the voting, see box on page 530) . 

Expressions of appreciation of the services of 
Mr. Aranha as President of the General Assembly 
and of Lester B. Pearson of Canada as Chairman 
of the First Committee were then voiced, with 
Juan Bautista de Lavalle, of Peru; Dr. Humberto 
Palza, of Bolivia; Alexandre Parodi, of France; 
Brigadier General Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philip- 
pine Republic; and Dr. Fadhil Jamali, of Iraq, 
making brief speeches. Expressing thanks, Mr. 
Aranha in turn paid tribute to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and his staff and to the press and radio. After 
his concluding remarks, he bade farewell to the 
representatives and declared the first special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly closed. 


Membership of Special Committee Determined 
Eleven Members Chosen; “Big Five” Not Included 


O N the afternoon of May 13 the First Committee 
completed its work by determining the composition 
of the special committee of inquiry on Palestine, 
which is to have the following membership: Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, 
Iran, the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay, and 
Yugoslavia. 

The better part of five meetings of the First 
Committee was taken up with discussion of the 
membership of the special committee. While there 
appeared to be general agreement that states 
directly concerned should not be members, there 
was considerable debate over whether or not the 
five permanent members of the Security Council— 
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China, France, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom 
and the United States—should be included. These 
states themselves were not unanimous on the point. 
China, the United Kingdom and the United States 
opposed the idea; the U.S.S.R. supported it; and, 
in every case where a vote was taken on a proposal 
involving the point, France abstained. 


“Big Five” Approach 


The United Kingdom view, as expressed by 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, was that all interested 
parties, including the five permanent members of 
the Security Council, should be excluded from par- 
ticipation in the inquiry. Sir Alexander said that 
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the United Kingdom would serve on the special 
committee if requested to do so, but he pointed 
out that final decision, following the inquiry, 
would be taken by the General Assembly, in which 
the “Big Five” were represented. The United King- 
dom, being the Mandatory Power, definitely should 
not serve on the special committee, he thought, but 
it would, of course, be available for information 
and co-operation. 

China also opposed inclusion of the Big Five. 
Dr. Quo Tai-chi held that the attitude of the 
United Kingdom must be respected. The reasons 
advanced by the United Kingdom, he said, “demand 
our consideration and respect. As the Mandatory 
Power for Palestine and as an interested party, I 
submit it is highly desirable that she should not 
be included.” In view of this fact, he thought that 
the other four permanent members of the Security 
Council likewise should not be considered for 
membership. 

The United States representative, Warren R. 
Austin, felt that either all or none of the permanent 
members of the Council should be represented on 
the special committee. He assured the First Com- 
mittee that the United States would not adopt an 
intransigent attitude and refuse to co-operate, but 
he hoped that the Big Five would not be called on 
to serve. The United States aim, he said, was to 
expedite a report on rival claims, and on facts, 
and he was convinced that debates by the five 
permanent members of the Security Council over 
details would be prolonged by the intrusion of 
“other interests.” It would be better, he urged, to 
have the Big Five reserve their debate and the 
expression of their views until after the committee 
had reported. 

Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. supported 
the proposal that the five permanent members of 
the Council should serve. He thought that the 
contention that they should not assume responsi- 
bility in the preliminary stage of the work was 
unjustifiable; they should, along with all other 
Member nations, assume responsibility not only 
for the final solution but for all preparatory steps 
leading to it. 


Two Proposals Submitied 

Various proposals for and against inclusion of 
the five permanent members were made in the 
course of the Committee’s general debate. 

One of the proposals submitted formally was 
that of the United States, by which the five per- 
manent members would be specifically excluded 
and seven “neutral” states named. Another 
formal proposal was submitted by Argentina, 
and called for participation by the Big Five, 
with six other members, each representing a 
continent, and chosen by lot. Other proposals, 
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which were not formally presented, included an 
Australian suggestion that the five permanent 
members be excluded and that the committee 
should consist of eleven states. Still another, which 
the U.S.S.R. originally favored, was suggested by 
Poland, by which the five permanent members 
would be included plus two’ Latin American coun- 
tries, one Arab, one African or Asian, and one each 
from Western and Eastern Europe. Albert Fider- 
kiewicz, in introducing this suggestion, said that it 
would be completely unjustifiable to exclude the 
Big Five, who should be included because the 
Charter entrusts them with the main responsibility 
for maintaining peace and security. 


Views in General Debate 

Speaking in the First Committee’s general debate, 
Dr. van Roijen of the Netherlands believed that 
there were advantages in keeping the special 
committee small and limiting its membership to 
disinterested states. He therefore favored the United 
States proposal for a committee of seven. 

The representatives of Ecuador, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Peru, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, China and Honduras 
all spoke in support of the United States proposal. 
Uruguay thought that it might be possible to 
widen the composition suggested. 

The Dominican Republic believed that either 
all or none of the Big Five should be included. If 
it was decided that none should serve, Dr. Henri- 
quez-Urena, the representative, said that he favored 
the United States proposal, but thought that repre- 
sentation might be widened to include nine or ten 
states. 

Haiti was in favor of the United States draft, 
but thought that the Argentine and United States 
proposals complemented each other and that an 


adjustment might be effected. He could not see’ 


why the Big Five would refuse to serve. Gunnar 
Hagglof, the representative of Sweden, also 
wondered if a compromise between the two drafts 
were not possible. 

Cuba at first felt that the special committe should 
be composed of not more than seven members, 
including the Big Five, but later took the position 
that the Big Five should not be included. 

Sava Kosanovic of Yugoslavia backed the Polish 
suggestion. He thought that the Big Five should 
serve on the committee, along with smaller states, 
and if an appeal were made to them, they could not 
refuse. He thought that the European continent 
should have a larger representation than that pro- 
posed by Argentina. 

Dr. Jan Papanek of Czechoslovakia believed that 
the great powers must participate because they 
would have to put into execution the proposals 
that would emanate from the special committee. 
He was in favor of the regional suggestions in the 
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Argentine proposal but felt that the actual compo- 
sition should not be left to chance, as that proposal 
envisaged. 


First Committee’s Action. 


After the First Committee had taken its decisions 
on the terms of reference, it took up the question 
of the composition of the special committee with 
a view to taking final action. Argentina withdrew 
her proposal, which, her representative said, had 
been offered on the basis that all of the Big Five 
would participate. Having heard the view of the 
Jewish Agency that the Mandatory Power should 
not be included, and also the view of the United 
Kingdom itself, it was clear that Big Five partici- 
pation would in any event be incomplete. Also, 
the Argentine representative explained that his 
Government did not wish any of the interested 
parties to think “that we are prejudging the whole 
question.” 

When, on May 13, the First Committee came to 
consider the membership, the number of proposals 
had increased to five. 

1. United States proposal (as originally intro- 
duced in the general debate): Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Iran, the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, 
Uruguay. 

2. Polish proposal (which was a revision of the 
original suggestion made in the general debate) : 
the five permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, two countries from Latin America, one country 
from the Arab states, one country from Africa, one 
from Asia, and one country from Eastern Europe. 

3. U.S.S.R. proposal: the eleven members of the 
Security Council. (This proposal was introduced 
because Mr. Gromyko said, “from the point of 
view of geographical distribution the composi- 
tion of the Security Council is proper and equi- 
table.”) The present members of the Security 
Council are: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Colombia, France, Poland, Syria, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

4. Alternative U.S.S.R. proposal: the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council, one state 


each representing Western Europe, Eastern Europe,’ 


the Arab states, the Far East and Africa, and two 
representing Latin America. (This proposal 
“followed the same principles governing the com- 
position of the Security Council,” Mr. Gromyko 
said, and was “quite flexible” in that, excepting 
the permanent members, several substitutions could 
be made.) 

5. Australian proposal: Eleven members, not 
including the five permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council. 

At a later stage of the Committee’s discussion, 
Finn Moe of Norway introduced an entirely new 
suggestion. Small nations, he said, had difficulty in 
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making up their minds about the advantages of the 
various proposals in view of the fact that the five 
permanent members of the Security Council were 
evidently unable to agree on the question. He there- 
fore suggested that the preparation of the report 
to the General Assembly should be made by the 
special committee in two stages: 

1. A working committee of states with no direct 
interest in the Palestine question should start work 
at once and complete a report by September 1; 

2. This report should be submitted to a commis- 
sion consisting of the working committee plus the 
five permanent members of the Security Council. 
That full commission should then report to the 
General Assembly on the working committee's 
report and on any proposals of its own which it 
would care to submit to the General Assembly. 

Finn Moe submitted this idea in the hope of 
giving the First Committee a workable compromise, 
which, while having the weaknesses of a compro- 
mise, also combined the advantage of a disinterested 
inquiry with that of Big Five discussion prior to 
the Assembly. This proposal was later withdrawn 
for lack of support. 

Venezuela also offered a new proposal, introducing 
a clause on the character, competence and attitude 
of the members of the committee of inquiry. On the 
suggestion of the chairman, the Venezuelan repre- 
sentative agreed to withdraw this proposal, the 
terms of which were included in the Committee’s 
report to the plenary Assembly. 

In the course of the discussion preceding the vote, 
Brigadier General Carlos P. Romulo of the Philip- 
pines opposed the U.S.S.R. proposals by stating that 
non-inclusion of the permanent members of the 
Security Council in the membership of the special 
committee had to him the force of a moral impera- 
tive. This question had been placed before the 
General Assembly, and not before the Security 
Council; it therefore stood to reason, he said, that 
the Assembly should choose its own methods and not 
follow the principles of the Security Council, 
which had, he said, “failed so dismally.” 

The frequent failure of the Big Powers to agree 
on important issues was also deplored by Col. W. R. 
Hodgson of Australia, who stated that his experi- 
ence in many meetings had been that whenever 
the “Big Five fail to reach agreement, many others 
sacrifice their conscience and their principles in try- 
ing to find a compromise.” Such compromise, he 
said, was eventually always interpreted in terms of 
the conflicting interests of the permanent members. 

Colonel Hodgson then explained that he was pro- 
posing the relatively high number of eleven for the 
special committee in order to enable the committee 
to split up into various sub-groups to fulfill its 
many tasks. 

Dr. Alberto Gonzalez Fernandez of Colombia 
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spoke in favor of Big Five participation in the 
special committee. While it was not true that small 
countries always represented the opinions and poli- 
cies of the great powers, he said, the small powers 
on the special committee would feel much more at 
ease if they could conduct their labors on the com- 
mittee in company with the great powers. They 
would then, he said, be much freer in acting accord- 
ing to their own opinions. Therefore, in principle, 
he supported the Polish proposal. 

When the Committee came to vote, the first two 
proposals taken were the original and the alternate 
Soviet proposals (calling for membership identical 
or comparable with that of the Security Council) . 
These were both defeated by 26 against, 6 for, 21 
abstentions and 2 absent. 

Next, the Polish proposal (the Big Five plus 
six other states) was defeated: 26 against, 7 for, 
20 abstentions and 2 absent. 


Australian Proposal Adopted 


The Australian proposal (eleven states, exclud- 
ing the Big Five) was taken next, and was adopted 
by a vote of 13 for, 11 against, 29 abstentions and 
2 absent. The vote was as follows: 

For: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, 
India, the Philippine Republic, Siam, and the 
United States. 


Against: Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, U.S.S.R., Venezuela, 
and Yugoslavia. 


Abstentions: Afghanistan, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Honduras, Iceland, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Paraguay, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, Turkey, 
Uruguay. 

Absent: Haiti, Liberia. 


U.S.S.R. Comments on Abstentions 


Commenting on the large number of abstentions, 
Mr. Gromyko stated that “a decision of this kind 
cannot be called a decision,” and questioned 
whether abstentions could really be counted as 
“members not voting.” The chairman pointed out 
that the word “abstention” in English usage meant 
“I abstain from voting.” To this Mr. Gromyko 
agreed, but he said that where the Rules of Pro- 
cedure failed, as he thought they had in this case, 
common sense should prevail. 


Dr. Jan Papanek of Czechoslovakia said that he 
regarded this vote as “a direct result of the great 
powers wanting to withdraw from responsibility 
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in this very important matter and more than half 
of the other members withdrawing from respon- 
sibility.” 


Election of the Eleven Members 


Having determined that the permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council should be excluded, 
and that there should be eleven members on the 
special committee, the First Committee then pro- 
ceeded to the final step, the actual election of the 
membership. : 

The United States representative proposed that 
the seven states suggested in his original proposal 
be considered as nominated, and that the four addi- 
tional nominations required should be made re- 
gionally, by the countries of the South Pacific area, 
Asia, Eastern Europe and Latin America. 

It was then suggested that a secret ballot should 
be taken on the remaining four. This suggestion 
was opposed on the ground that it was inconsistent 
with the open nominations already made, as was 
another for adjournment or recess. The Committee 
therefore proceeded with the selection of the 
members. 

Chile, meanwhile, in an amendment to the 
United States proposal, had nominated Guate- 
mala and Yugoslavia to membership on the special 
committee, raising the list of nominees to nine, 
and leaving the number required at two. 

The majority of the speakers indicated agreement 
that the committee’s membership should be chosen 
on a geographical basis. 

On the motion of the Bolivian representative, 
seconded by the United States, the Committee de- 
cided to vote first on the United States and Chilean 
proposals for nine members. Following this, the 
United States representative suggested, members 
representing the South Pacific and Asia should be 
chosen, in order to provide an equitable geographi- 
cal distribution. 

The nine nominations were confirmed by a vote 
of 35 in favor, four against (the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., and Yugo- 
slovia) , and 13 abstentions. 

There then remained only two states to elect, one 
from the South Pacific Area and one from Asia. 

Australia, the Philippines, India and Siam were 
nominated. On being asked from which area he 
came—the South Pacific or Asia—the Philippines 
representative opted for the South Pacific area. 

In the vote on the South Pacific member, Aus- 
tralia received 21 and the Philippines 20. Australia 
was thus chosen as the tenth member. 

The Committee then voted on a representative 
for Asia. India received 34 votes, and Siam 7. With 
the election of India as the eleventh member, the 
Committee completed its work on the composition 
of the special committee. 
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First Committee Recommends Terms of Reference 
For Special Committee on Palestine 


Ar THE conclusion of a six-day discussion, the 
First Committee approved on May 193 the terms 
of reference for the special committee on Palestine. 

Discussion on the subject began with proposals 
made by Argentina, the United States and El Sal- 
vador. At the meeting on May 8, Lester B. Pearson 
of Canada, Chairman of the First Committee, pro- 
posed establishment of a sub-committee to try to 
resolve in one working document the differences 
between the suggestions already received. This was 
agreed to, and the sub-committee named consisted 
of Mr. Pearson as Chairman and the representa- 
tives of Argentina, Australia, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Egypt, El Salvador, France, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 


Working Paper Presented 


The sub-committee held two meetings, and a 
working paper which it drafted was presented to 
the First Committee at its afternoon meeting on 
May 9. 

If the First Committee agreed on this text, or 
something like it, stated Mr. Pearson, it would 
have to discuss and agree on a text later on deal- 
ing with the composition of the special committee 
and including a proposal to set it up, for the work- 
ing paper dealt only with the terms of reference. 
Finally the two texts would have to be put together 
in one resolution. The working paper replaced 
those parts of the Argentine, United States and 
El Salvador drafts which concerned the terms of 
reference. 

With the idea that the working paper might be 
improved, the U.S.S.R. proposed three amend- 
ments, and India offered a proposal intended to 
incorporate the working paper and the Soviet 
amendments. 

During the discussion it was suggested that a 
promised statement by the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative would be helpful to the Committee, and 
Sir Alexander Cadogan complied. The United 
Kingdom Government, he thought, could claim to 
be as good a Member of the United Nations as any 
other. On the Security Council it had gone to great 
lengths to avoid exercising its right of “veto”; in 
fact, it had avoided ever exercising it. 

The United Kingdom had tried for years to solve 
the problem of Palestine. Having failed so far, it 
now brought the problem to the United Nations 
in the hope that the United Nations could succeed. 

If the United Nations could find a just solution 
which would be accepted by both parties, the 
United Kingdom could hardly be expected not to 
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welcome it. All that the United Kingdom said was 
that it should not have the sole responsibility for 
enforcing a solution which was not accepted by 
both parties and which it could not reconcile with 
its conscience. 

“Is there any Member of the United Nations 
which, in our place, would not make so reasonable 
a stipulation?” Sir Alexander asked. “But if this 
question is addressed to us, concerning our accept- 
ance of any recommendation which the Assembly 
may make, I suggest that it might also be addressed 
to other interested parties and, indeed, to all other 
Members of the United Nations.” 

Further discussion took place on May 10, when 
Colombia proposed a revision of the working paper, 
and the Philippine Republic and Iraq proposed 
further draft resolutions. 

By a vote of 32 to 12, the Committee then re- 
ferred the various proposals to a sub-committee to 
attempt to produce an agreed text or, if this were 
not possible, a text with alternatives. It was de- 
cided that the same sub-committee that presented 
the working paper, plus the representatives of 
Colombia, India, Iraq and the Philippine Republic, 
should fulfil this function. 

Before the time limit to present new proposals 
was closed, Poland submitted amendments to the 


working paper. 
Sub-Committee’s Text 


The sub-committee’s report was submitted to 
the First Committee on May 12. Where the sub- 
committee was unable to agree unanimously, alter- 
native texts were included. 

Further general discussion took place at the 
morning meeting of the Committee on May 12, 
during which a lengthy statement was made by 
Alfred Fiderkiewicz of Poland. At the afternoon 
meeting and during the morning of May 13 the 
sub-committee’s text was considered paragraph by 
paragraph. 

The preamble of the sub-committee’s text noted 
the fact that the General Assembly had been called 
into special session “in pursuance of the request of 
the Government of the United Kingdom for the 
purpose of constituting and instructing a special 
committee to prepare for the consideration at the 
next regular session of the Assembly of the future 
government of Palestine.” 

In voting by a show of hands on this preamble, 
an amendment proposed by Chile was adopted by 
36 votes to 10, with six abstentions, to change the 
words, “the future government of Palestine,” to 
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“the question of Palestine.” Then, at the sugges- 
tion of the United Kingdom, the words, “in pur- 
suance of the request of the Government of the 
United Kingdom,” were omitted without objec- 
tion since the United Kingdom’s request had in- 
cluded the words, “future government of Pales- 
tine.” At the insistence of several delegations, the 
four words, “of a report on,” were inserted in the 
preamble before “the question of Palestine.” 

The first paragraph of the operative part of the 
text, dealing with the composition of the special 
committee, had a blank in which the names of the 
members to be selected later, were to be listed, and 
the First Committee did not vote on this paragraph 
at this stage. 

The second paragraph proposed that “the special 
committee shall have the widest powers to ascer- 
tain and record facts, and to investigate all ques- 
tions and issues relevant to the problem of Pales- 
tine.” A Polish amendment to add the words, “by 
investigation on the spot and elsewhere, whenever 
necessary, including the displaced persons camps,” 
was defeated by 33 votes to 10, with six abstentions, 
and the original paragraph was approved by 42 
votes to four, with two abstentions. 

The third paragraph, providing that the special 
committee should determine its own procedure, 
was approved unanimously. 


In Palestine and Elsewhere 


The fourth paragraph proposed that “the special 
committee shall conduct investigations in Palestine, 
receive and examine written or oral testimony, 
whichever it may consider appropriate in each 
case, from the Mandatory Power, from representa- 
tives of the population of Palestine, from govern- 
ments and from such organizations and individuals 
as it may deem necessary.” 

Panama and Guatemala proposed to insert after 
the words, “investigations in Palestine,” the phrase, 
“and wherever it may deem convenient (later 
amended to ‘useful’)” in order that the special 
committee might go to London or to displaced 
persons camps in Europe if it wished to. This was 
opposed by Syria, Lebanon and Iraq, whose repre- 
sentatives repeated their contention that there was 
no connection between the Jewish refugees of 
Europe and the Palestine question. The amend- 
ment was carried, however, by a vote of 36 to eight, 
with four abstentions, and the amended paragraph 
was approved by 43 votes to eight, with one absten- 
tion. 


Four alternative texts were submitted by the _ 


sub-committee for the fifth paragraph, and a fifth 
alternative was presented by the United States. All 
concerned the question of independence. 

The first alternative proposed that the special 
committee should bear in mind “the principle that 
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independence for the population of Palestine 
should be the purpose of any plan for the future 
of that country.” The second alternative, propos- 
ing that the special committee should be “guided” 
by that principle, referred to “people” rather than 
“population.” 

The third alternative was to the effect that the 
special committee should bear in mind that inde. 
pendence for the population of Palestine should be 
the “ultimate” purpose, while the fourth alterna- 
tive proposed that the special committee should be 
“guided” by the principle that “the independence 
of Palestine’ should be the purpose. 

The United States proposal was that the special 
committee, “in studying the future government of 
Palestine, shall give full consideration to guaran- 
tees of the rights necessary to the peace and inde- 
pendence of its peoples.” This was intended to 
avoid prejudgment of the question and to make it 
clear that the special committee’s business was to 
study and report on the subject. 


Question of Independence 


The discussion on these alternatives was lengthy. 
Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon led the debate on 
behalf of the Arab states. He said that his Govern- 
ment associated itself with the views previously 
expressed by the representatives of Syria and Iraq; 
that it deprecated any slanting in advance of the 
mind of the special committee; it repudiated the 
possibility of any partition of Palestine; it could 
not recognize any solution which was not in con- 
formity with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter; it repudiated the possibility of sundering 
Palestine from its general Arab hinterland; it re- 
served its position in case any disturbance of peace 
and security took place in the Near East as a result 
of the work or conclusions of the special commit 
tee; and it could not accept anything but the con- 
version of Palestine to an independent democratic 
state. He supported only the fourth alternative in 
the sub-committee’s text. 

France and Argentina believed that the instruc 
tions already approved were sufficient, while India, 
contending that independence must be the objec- 
tive, supported only the fourth alternative. 

The U.S.S.R. proposed an amendment to make 
the United States alternative read: “The special 
committee in studying the problem of Palestine 
shall give full consideration to guarantees of the 
rights of its peoples necessary to the peace and in- 
dependence of that country.” 

Dr. Fadhil Jamali of Iraq reiterated that the 
Arabs would fight and resist any form of a Jewish 
state in the Arab world at the Arabs’ expense. If 
there was a desire for a Jewish state, let the United 
Nations find a place somewhere else on the globe 
for it. He was opposed to the use of “peoples” of 
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Jewish Agency, Arab Committee on Terms of Reference 


As the discussion on the terms of reference pro- 
ceeded in the First Committee, the representa- 
tives of both the Jewish Agency for Palestine and 
the Arab Higher Committee submitted specific 
suggestions, other than the comments made in 
their statements of May 8, 9 and 12, on what the 
terms of reference for the special committee on 
Palestine should and should not contain. 

On May 9g Moshe Shertok of the Jewish Agency 
made two comments on the working paper sub- 
mitted by the drafting sub-committee. 

The Jewish Agency representative noted that 
the working paper referred to the “principle that 
independence for the population of Palestine 
should be the ultimate purpose of any plan for 
the future of that country.” He felt that this 
wording was susceptible to the interpretation 
that the issues in Palestine were already pre- 
judged. While all agreed that independence must 
be the ultimate goal, it was not, Mr. Shertok said, 
the sole purpose for which the Mandate was 
established. The primary purpose of the Man- 
date, in the eyes of the Jewish Agency, was the 
establishment of the Jewish national home. 

Mr. Shertok therefore suggested that in addi- 
tion to mention of the principle of Palestine’s 
ultimate independence, instructions should be 
given to the special committee to bear in mind 
“various other issues connected with the problem 
of Palestine.” 

There was also a reference to “the interests of 
all the inhabitants of Palestine” and to the var- 
ious religious interests in that country. The Jew- 
ish representative submitted that the interests of 
the Jewish people should also be mentioned. If 
this was unacceptable, he suggested alternately 
that all mention of the inhabitants of Palestine 


Palestine in the plural, and said that only the 
fourth alternative would meet the requirements of 
the United Nations Charter and the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. 

After it was indicated that the United States 
could not accept the suggested amendments, Col- 
onel W. R. Hodgson of Australia stated that the 
United States alternative could not be understood, 
that it was subject to at least seven different in- 
terpretations. He and the representatives of New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa and Iceland 
were in favor of dropping the fifth paragraph 
entirely. 

The previous suggestion by France that the fifth 
paragraph be deleted was considered as a formal 
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be deleted, and that the interests of the religious 
faiths stand alone. 

On May 12, Emile Ghory of the Arab Higher 
Committee commented on two points he wished 
to be borne in mind in formulating the terms of 
reference. 

First, he expressed the Arab Committee’s se- 
rious apprehension concerning the inclusion of 
any clause which would contemplate, even as a 
possibility, any solution for the Palestine problem 
conflicting with the right of that country to “com- 
plete and unstinted independence as one undi- 
vided whole,” a right which, he said, was recog- 
nized in the Covenant of the League but of 
which the Arabs had been deprived by the Man- 
date. He warned that the Arabs would refuse 
to consider any solution which entailed or even 
implied the loss of their sovereignty to the whole 
or to any part of their countries, or the diminu- 
tion of that sovereignty in any form. 

Second, he opposed linking an_ investiga- 
tion of the refugee problem with an inquiry 
into the problem of Palestine. “Any attempt to 
solve the question of refugees and displaced 
persons at our expense,” he said, “will meet 
with the resolute opposition of the Arabs and 
will certainly prejudice the chances of a success- 
ful inquiry.” The linking of the refugee problem 
with the problem of Palestine, he continued, 
would mean a prejudging of the inquiry in favor 
of the Zionists, and would make it necessary 
for the Arabs to reconsider their attitude toward 
the whole inquiry. 

Finally, he urged that immigration into Pales- 
tine be stopped immediately. This he considered, 
was imperative “if the chance of a successful 
inquiry is not to be prejudiced.” 


motion and, being voted on, was adopted by 29 
votes to 14, with 10 abstentions. This obviated the 
necessity of voting on any of the alternative texts. 


Religious Interests 


At the morning meeting on May 13 the First 
Committee continued with the paragraph-by-para- 
graph consideration of the sub-committee’s text. 

This text included two versions of the sixth 
paragraph, and it was noted that the majority of 
the members of the sub-committee were in favor of 
the omission of both versions. 

The first proposed that the special committee 
should give most careful consideration “to the in- 
terests of all the inhabitants of Palestine and also 
to the religious interests in Palestine of Islam, 
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Judaism and Christianity”; the second version re- 
ferred only to those religious interests. 

This paragraph had caused considerable discus- 
sion in the sub-committee, and lengthy debate also 
occurred at this time in the First Committee. Po- 
land suggested that in the first version “rights of 
the Arab people and the Jewish people” should be 
substituted for “interests of all the inhabitants of 
Palestine.” 

A strong argument for deletion of the paragraph, 
which was proposed by Australia, was that the 
Committee had already omitted reference to the 
independence of Palestine, so that it would appear 
to be inconsistent to include a reference to re- 
ligious interests. It was understood that in any event 
the religious interests as well as the political inter- 
ests would be studied by the special committee. 

Several representatives spoke in favor of retain- 
ing the reference, however, and the Australian pro- 
posal to delete it was defeated by 25 votes to 19, 
with seven abstentions. 

The second version in the sub-committee’s text 
was then accepted by 27 votes to nine, with 16 
abstentions. 

The seventh paragraph of the text proposed that 
the special committee should prepare a report to 
the General Assembly and should submit such 
proposals as it may consider appropriate for the 
solution of the problem of Palestine. The sub-com- 
mittee reported that the representatives of the 
U.S.S.R. and India had proposed the addition of 
the words, “including a proposal on the question 
of establishing without delay the independent 
democratic state of Palestine.” Another amendment, 
submitted by Poland, would include ‘a proposal 
on the establishing by the United Nations of the 
independent democratic state of Palestine.” 


The U.S.S.R. and Indian amendment was de- 
feated by 26 votes to 15, with 12-abstentions, and 
the Polish amendment by 25 votes to 10, with 18 
abstentions. The original seventh paragraph was 
then adopted by 44 votes to seven. 


September I Deadline 


The Committee then turned to the eighth and 
final paragraph in the sub-committee’s text, which 
proposed that the special committee’s report should 
be communicated to the Secretary-General if pos- 
sible by August 15, 1947, but in any event not 
later than September 1, 1947, in order that it 
might be circulated to the Member states of the 
United Nations in time for consideration by the 
second regular session of the General Assembly. 

No objection was voiced to suggestions that the 
reference to August 15 be deleted and that ‘““Mem- 
ber states” be changed to “Members,” and the 
paragraph as thus amended was approved with 
45 votes in favor and six abstentions. 
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At the afternoon meeting on May 13, after de- 
ciding on the composition of the special committee 
(see page 537) the First Committee approved two 
paragraphs, originally proposed by the United 
States, dealing with administrative matters. This’ 
part of the resolution requested the Secretary- 
General to enter into suitable arrangements with 
the proper authorities of any state in whose terri- 
tory the special committee may wish to sit or 
travel to provide necessary facilities and to assign 
appropriate staff to the special committee. It also 
authorized the Secretary-General to reimburse ap- 
propriate travel and subsistence expenses for a 
representative and an alternate representative from 
each Government. 

These terms of reference were then recommended 
to the General Assembly in the First Committee's 
report. 


Reservations Noted in Report 


This report stated that the representative of 
Lebanon requested that the following statement be 
included in the report: 

“I have to say a word in explanation of my 
voting. I shall abstain from voting because I do 
not want to commit myself in any way regarding 
this document. This non-committal and abstention, 
far from meaning unconcern, actually signifies the 
deepest concern. The ground of this concern is 
the fact that not only has any mention of inde- 
pendence for Palestine been severely suppressed 
from the terms of reference, but also the basis on 
which this extraordinary session of the General 
Assembly was convened in the first place has in- 
sensibly shifted, during the last two weeks, from 
preparing for advising the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment on the future government of Palestine 
to preparing for the consideration of the so-called 
problem of Palestine in general, a phrase which 
by its very generality may mean anything and, 
therefore, is really unacceptable. 

“If for no other reason than this essential, and I 
might also add dangerous, indefiniteness which per- 
meates this entire document, I for my part am 
wholly unable to subscribe to it one way or the other, 
Therefore, I respectfully reserve the position of 
my Government regarding every future occasion.” 

The report added that the representative of 
Syria made a statement reserving the position of 
his Government and declared his intention of 
voting against the resolution as adopted by the 
Committee. The representative of Iraq associated 
himself with the statement of the representative of 
Syria, and the representative of Egypt associated 
himself with the statement of the representative of 
the Lebanon. The representative of Saudi Arabia 
endorsed the statements of the representatives of 
the Lebanon and Syria. 


. 
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General Assembly Approves Arab Hearing 


Jewish Agency and Arab Committee Heard 


Ox May 5 the General Assembly directed its First 
(Political and Security) Committee to grant a 
hearing to the Jewish Agency for Palestine and 
instructed the First Committee to decide on those 
other communications of a similar character from 
the Palestinian population, which had been re- 
ceived by the special session or might later be sub- 
mitted to it (see the WEEKLY BULLETIN, Vol. 2, No. 
18). 

On May 6 the First Committee began considera- 
tion of means to implement the Assembly’s reso- 
lution. After draft resolutions intended to fulfil 
this purpose had been presented by Warren R. 
Austin of the United States and Dr. Jose Arce of 
Argentina, it was announced by the Chairman, 
Lester B. Pearson of Canada, that a telegram had 
been received from the Palestine Arab Delegation, 
representing the Arab Higher Committee of Pales- 
tine. 


Request Withdrawn 


The telegram stated that because the May 5 re- 
quest of the Arab Higher Committee to be heard 
on the Palestine problem was sent by the General 
Assembly with other requests to the First Commit- 
tee for decision, while the request of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine was accepted directly by the 
Assembly, the Palestine Arab Delegation withdrew 
‘its request for a hearing. 

The original request was submitted on behalf of 
the Arabs of Palestine, “who constitute the great 
majority of the population of the country”; the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, on the other hand, 
“represents an alien and imposed minority,” it said. 

The telegram added that the action of the Assem- 
bly was not “in keeping with the position and rights 
of the Arabs of Palestine nor with the principles 
of justice and democracy.” The Delegation re- 
served its future attitude. 


During discussion of the draft resolutions sub- 
mitted by the United States and Argentina, Sir 
Alexander Cadogan of the United Kingdom said, 
in reply to questions, that the Jewish Agency which 
is actually named in the mandate, has regular offi- 
cial dealings with the authorities in Palestine. If 
the Jewish Agency were heard, the Committee 
should have a fair picture of what the Jews of 
Palestine hold and want. 

Later, expressing regret that the Arab Higher 
Committee had withdrawn its request, he told the 
Committee that if it heard, on the one hand, the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine and, on the other, 
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the Arab Higher Committee, it would hear both 
sides of the case adequately. 

Mahmoud Hassan Pasha of Egypt stated that un- 
less the Arab Higher Committee were invited on 
an equal footing with any other organization, his 
delegation would not be able to take part in the 
discussions and would abstain from voting. 

When Egypt joined the League of Nations, he 
said, it joined with the reservation that it did not 
recognize either the Balfour Declaration or the 
mandate for Palestine. It seemed to him that the 
decision taken by the General Assembly with re- 
spect to the communications was based on the 
legality of the mandate. The decision had further 
given a privileged legal position to one agency as 
against the others. 

He had no right to speak for the Arab Higher 
Committee or for other committees, he said, but it 
was his own contention that the decision of the 
Assembly excluded any other organization from 
being considered on the same footing, because it 
specifically mentioned an agency and left it to the 
Committee to accept or not to accept the other 
applications. 

The Chairman gave the assurance, however, that 
irrespective of what the terms of the resolution of 
the General Assembly were and irrespective of the 
fact that one agency was mentioned, all repre- 
sentatives of non-governmental agencies would be 
on the same footing before the Committee. 

Dr. Fadhil Jamali of Iraq thought that the best 
way out would be for the Committee to recommend 
to the General Assembly that the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee of Palestine should be heard by the Commit- 
tee. 


Composite Resolution 


At the afternoon meeting of the Committee, after 
Sir Alexander Cadogan “unhesitatingly” answered 
in the affirmative a question as to whether his 
delegation recommended that’ the Arab Higher 
Committee was representative of the views of the 
Arab population of Palestine, Mr. Austin offered 
a draft resolution in amendment to the draft pre- 
viously submitted by Dr. Arce. The result was a 
composite Argentine-United States resolution which 
the committee then discussed paragraph by para- 
graph. 

The resolution was to the effect that the Jewish 
Agency and the Arab Higher Committee should 
be heard on the constituting and instructing of the 
Special Committee. It proposed a Sub-Committee 
to advise the Committee on deciding whether any 
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other organization represented considerable ele- 
ments of the population of Palestine. 

During the discussion Mauclair Zephirin of Haiti 
called for full debate on the Palestine question, ex- 
pressed support for the independence of Palestine 
as soon as possible, urged that the General Assem- 
bly should request the people of Palestine to keep 
calm during the work of the proposed special com- 
mittee and of the Assembly, and recommended that 
the proposed committee should suggest a solution 
in conformity with the requirements of the mandate 
of the League of Nations and in conformity with 
the requirements and purposes expounded in the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Before the vote was taken on the draft resolution 
as a whole, Naim Antaki of Syria declared that his 
delegation would abstain from voting as it had 
abstained from taking part in the discussion. Ex- 
pressing appreciation to the members of the Com- 
mittee for trying to clarify their vote on the resolu- 
tion of the Assembly on the previous day and for 
insisting on Arab representation before the Com- 
mittee, he declared that he was certain that in 
voting in the General Assembly they did not have 
the intention of affecting in any manner the rights 
of the Arabs of Palestine. The Syrian Government 
had never recognized the mandate for Palestine, 
either in principle or in application, he added. 

Dr. Fadhil Jamali of Iraq subscribed to this state- 
ment. 


Suggest Recommendation to Assembly 


Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, explaining his 
abstention, said that he was deeply concerned that 
the Committee was going beyond the terms of the 
General Assembly’s resolution. While certain repre- 
sentatives had said in emphatic terms that the 
Committee must and would give a hearing to Jews 
and Arabs on an absolutely equal footing, it was 
a fact that the resolution of the superior body, the 
General Assembly, did discriminate against the 
Arabs of Palestine, for it did not mention them 
by name while it did mention the other party by 
name. Unfortunately the sentiments expressed be- 
fore the Committee did not undo what was done in 
the Assembly. 

He hoped that the Committee would see its way 
clear to recommending that the General Assembly 
should pass another resolution whereby the Arabs 
of Palestine would be given their rightful due. 

In explaining his abstention, Sheikh Assad Al- 
Saquih of Saudi Arabia associated himself with the 
statement made by the representative of Syria. 

When the vote was taken, 40 members voted for 
the resolution, there were no votes against it, and 
seven members abstained. 

The text of the resolution as adopted follows: 
The First Committee resolves: 

1. To grant a hearing to the Jewish Agency for 
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Palestine and to the Arab Higher Committee ot 
Palestine. 

2. That arrangements be effected by the Chair- 
man, before this Committee takes any final deci- 


sion with regard to the item on the agenda, to give’ 


an opportunity to the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 


the Arab Higher Committee as representative of - 


the views of the Arab population, as well as to 
any other organization representative of a consid- 
erable element of the population of Palestine, to 
appear before this Committee and present such 
views as such organization or organizations may 
have to offer with regard to the constituting and 
instructing of the special committee which may be 
set up by this session of the Assembly. 

g. That a sub-committee of five members, con- 
sisting of representatives of Colombia, Poland, Iran, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom, shall be estab- 
lished to advise the Committee whether any other 
organization represents a considerable element of 
the population of Palestine. 

At the morning meeting of the First Committee 
on May 7, the Chairman announced that he had 
communicated the text of the Committee’s resolu- 
tion to the Palestine Arab Delegation and had 
added that in view of that resolution the delegation 
might wish to reconsider the withdrawal of its 
request to be heard. 

The First Committee then began discussing the 
question of constituting and instructing a special 
committee on Palestine, but during the discus- 
sion M. Asaf Ali of India again brought up the 
matter of hearing the representatives of Palestine. 
They should be heard before the constitution and 
terms of reference of the proposed committee were 
discussed, he said. He understood that the Arab 
Higher Committee was not likely to come before 
the First Committee .until the General Assembly 
had endorsed the resolution of the Committee. 


Plenary Meeting Proposed 


He therefore suggested that the discussion be 
suspended and that the President of the General 
Assembly be requested to summon a plenary meet- 
ing of the Assembly at once in order to consider the 
following resolution: 

“That the First Committee grant a hearing to 
the Arab Higher Committee on the question before 
the Committee.” 

This caused further discussion, in which the view 
was expressed that the proposal would assure the 
Committee of the collaboration of the Arab popu- 
lation. Others thought that such a step would re- 
duce the proceedings to a farce. All had agreed in 
principle to hearing the Arab Higher Committee, 
another representative stated, so there need be no 
hesitation about imposing self-denial and retracing 


steps. 
The resolution was adopted, and in the after- 
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noon, after a meeting of the General Committee, 
the President proposed to the plenary meeting: 
“The General Assembly affirms that the deci- 
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sion of the First Committee to grant a hearing to 
the Arab Higher Committee gives a correct inter- 
pretation of the Assembly’s intention.” 

The resolution, the President stated, gives the 
full moral backing of the General Assembly to the 
decision of the First Committee. 

After a brief discussion Nasrollah Entezam of 
Iran moved the closure of the debate, and the 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 39 in favor, 
one against and 11 abstentions. 

In reply to a telegram from Mr. Aranha conveying 
the text of this resolution, the secretary of the Pales- 
tine Arab Delegation said that the Delegation 
would be glad to appear before the Committee. 

On May g Gunnar Hagglof of Sweden, Chairman 
of the sub-committee which the First Committee 
had appointed, presented a report which was 
adopted without discussion. 

At two meetings, the report stated, the sub- 
committee examined the following requests sent to 
the Secretariat of the United Nations before mid- 
night on May 8, the Committee’s deadline. 

Agudas Israel World Organization; Political 
Action Committee for Palestine; Progressive Zionist 
District 95 of New York, Zionist Organization of 
America; Hebrew Committee of National Libera- 
tion; Committee for Freedom of North Africa; 
Palestine Communist Party Central Committee; 
Institute of Arab American Affairs; Young Egypt 
Party; League for Peace with Justice in Palestine; 
Union for the Protection of the Human Person; 
United Israel World Union, Inc.; Church of God, 
Faith of David, Inc.; Catholic Near East Welfare 
Association. 

The sub-committee took note of the fact that the 
First Committee had already decided to grant a 
hearing to the two main organizations represen- 
tative of the population of Palestine, the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine and the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee of Palestine, and found, after careful consid- 
eration: “(a) that some of the requests originated 
with organizations established outside Palestine 
and do not directly represent the population of 
that country; 3 

“(b) that the other requests emanate from organ- 
izations which, although established in Palestine, 
do not, in the opinion of the sub-committee, 
represent a sufficiently considerable element of the 
population of Palestine to justify the recommenda- 
tion of a hearing before the First Committee.” 

The report added: “In consequence, the sub- 
committee has decided unanimously to advise the 
First Committee not to grant a hearing to the 
organizations which have lodged applications. 

“It is the understanding of the sub-committee, 
however, that this decision does not exclude the 
possibility of all these organizations being heard 
by the committee of investigation once it has been 
established.” 





Jewish Agency Presents its Case 
Dr. Silver’s Statement to First Committee 


A successrut solution of the Palestine problem 
will not only prove a blessing to all the inhabitants 
of Palestine, to the Jewish people and to the cause 
of world peace but will also enhance the moral 
authority and prestige of the United Nations, said 
Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, speaking before the First 
Committee of the General Assembly on May 8. 

Dr. Silver presented the case for the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, which had designated David 
Ben-Gurion, Dr. Silver, Moshe Shertok, Dr. Hayim 
Greenberg, Mrs. Rose Halprin, Dr. Nahum Gold- 
man and Dr. Emmanuel Neumann as its authorized 
representatives. In his introductory remarks, Dr. 
Silver expressed the hope that Mr. Ben-Gurion, 
chairman of the Jewish Agency, who had been 
delayed, would have an opportunity to participate 
in the discussions later. 

Expressing pleasure that the Palestine problem 
would now be reviewed by an international body, 
Dr. Silver said that the thought and conscience of 
mankind would be brought to bear on a situation 
that had been made extremely difficult by unilateral 
action, presumably within the terms of a mandatory 
trust but actually without the sanction and super- 
vision of the international body which established 
the trust. 

“The administration of Palestine,” Dr. Silver 
continued, “has, since the outbreak of the war, been 
conducted by the Mandatory Power as if it were 
vested with the sovereignty of Palestine, whereas 
it had assumed to administer that country, of which 
it was not the sovereign, as a trustee for carrying 
out the purposes of the Mandate which clearly 
defined its rights and its obligations.” 


The Status of the Jewish Agency 


Explaining the status of the Jewish Agency, Dr. 
Silver said: ‘““The Jewish Agency is recognized in 
the Mandate for Palestine as a public body author- 
ized to speak and act on behalf of the Jewish peo- 
ple in and out of Palestine in matters affecting the 
establishment of the Jewish national home. It is the 
only recognized public body in the Mandate. It is 
recognized as such, to quote Article 4, ‘for the 
purpose of advising and co-operating with the ad- 
ministration of Palestine in such economic, social 
and other matters as may affect the establishment of 
the Jewish national home and the interests of the 
Jewish population in Palestine, and, subject always 
to the control of the administration, to assist and 
take part in the development of the country.’ 
Under Article 6 the Jewish Agency is entitled 
further to co-operate with the administration in 
permitting close settlement by the Jews on the land; 
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and by Article 11 it is given a preferred status in 
respect to the construction and operation of public 
works and the development of the natural resources 
of the country. 

“The Jewish Agency speaks, therefore, not merely 
for the organized Jewish community of Palestine, 
the democratically elected National Council of 
Palestine Jews, who are today the pioneering van- 
guard in the building of the Jewish national home; 
it speaks also for the Jewish people of the world 
who are devoted to this historic ideal, for it was 
charged, by the same Article 4 of the mandate, ‘to 
secure the co-operation of all Jews who are willing 
to assist in the establishment of the Jewish national 
home.’ ” 

In defining the terms of reference of the proposed 
committee of inquiry, and in all the investigations 
of the committee, the “key terms,” Dr. Silver urged, 
should be the “Jewish people” and the ‘Jewish 
national home.” 

“They were the key terms and the basic con- 
cepts of the Balfour Declaration and of the Man- 
date under which Palestine is, or should be, ad- 
ministered today,” Dr. Silver declared. “To pro- 
ceed without relation to them would be to detour 
into a political wilderness so far as Palestine is 
concerned. To treat the Palestine problem as if it 
were one of merely reconciling the differences be- 
tween two sections of the population presently in- 
habiting the country, or of finding a haven for a 
certain number of refugees and displaced persons, 
will only contribute to confusion. 

“The Balfour Declaration,” Dr. Silver stated, 
“which was issued by His Majesty's Government as 
‘a declaration of sympathy with Jewish Zionist 
aspirations,’ declares that ‘His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment view with favor the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people.’ The 
Mandate, in its preamble, recognizes ‘the historical 
connection of the Jewish people with Palestine 
and the grounds for reconstituting their national 
home in that country.’” These international com- 
mitments of a quarter of a century ago, which’ 
flowed from a recognition of historic rights and 
present needs and upon which the Jewish people 
have already built so much in Palestine, could not 
now be erased, Dr. Silver declared. 

The United Nations, which is guided by the 
great principle proclaimed in its Charter “to estab- 
lish conditions under which justice and respect for 
the obligations arising from treaties and other 
sources of international law can be maintained” 
could never sanction the violation of treaties and 
of international law, he said. 
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Dr. Silver cited Article 80 of the Charter, which 
deals with territories which might come under the 
Trusteeship System and was, therefore, he said, 
“especially applicable to territories now under 
mandate.” Article 80 reads: “Except as may be 
agreed upon in individual trusteeship agreements 
made under Articles 77, 79 and 81, placing each 
territory under the Trusteeship System, and until 
such agreements have been concluded, nothing in 
this Chapter [Chapter XII: International Trustee- 
ship System] shall be construed in or of itself to 
alter in any manner the rights whatsoever of any 
states or any peoples or the terms of existing inter- 
national instruments to which Members of the 
United Nations may respectively be parties.” 


The Policy of Governments 


Sketching the historical perspective which, he 
urged, the Committee should always keep in view, 
Dr. Silver quoted from statesmen of the United 
Kingdom and the United States. David Lloyd 
George, Prime Minister of Great Britain at the 
time of the Balfour Declaration, speaking before 
the Palestine Royal Commission in 1937, said: “It 
was contemplated that when the time arrived for 
according representative institutions to Palestine, if 
the Jews had meanwhile responded to the oppor- 
tunity afforded them and had become a definite 
majority of the inhabitants, then Palestine would 
thus become a Jewish Commonwealth. The notion 
that Jewish immigration would have to be arti- 
ficially restricted in order to insure that the Jews 
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would be a permanent minority never entered into 
the heads of anyone engaged in framing the policy. 
That would have been regarded as unjust and as a 
fraud on the people to whom we were appealing.” 

Similar statements, Dr. Silver said, were made 
by Winston Churchill, General Smuts, Lord Robert 
Cecil and several others. 

To show that the United States did not consider 
the Jewish national home an accomplished fact, Dr. 
Silver quoted from statements made by Presidents 
Wilson and Truman. The latter, in a letter to 
King Ibn-Saud of Saudi Arabia, dated October 29, 
1946, stated that the United States still adhered 
to a policy that the peoples of the Middle East, 
liberated by the first World War, ‘‘should be pre- 
pared for self-government and also that a national 
home for the Jewish people should be established in 
Palestine. I am happy to note that most of the 
liberated peoples are now citizens of independent 
countries. The Jewish national home, however has 
not as yet been fully developed.” 


W hat is the “Jewish State”? 

“When we speak of a Jewish state,” Dr. Silver 
said, “we do not have in mind any racial state or 
any theocratic state, but one which will be based 
upon full equality and rights for all inhabitants 
without distinction of religion or race, and with- 
out domination or subjugation. 

“What we have in mind by the Jewish state,” 
Dr. Silver continued, “‘is most succinctly stated in a 
resolution adopted by the British Labour Party in 
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1945, now represented by the present Government 
of Great Britain which requested this special ses- 
sion of the United Nations. ‘Here we halted half- 
way, irresolutely, between conflicting policies. But 
there is surely neither hope nor meaning in a Jewish 
national home unless we are prepared to let the 
Jews, if they wish, enter this tiny land in such 
number as to become a majority. There was a 
strong case for this before the war, and there is 
an irresistible case for it now.’ ”’ 


Specific Inquiries Proposed 


When the committee of inquiry comes to con- 
sider proposals for the future government of Pales- 
tine it should, Dr. Silver urged, keep in mind this 
inescapable and irreducible factor—the internation- 
al obligations to insure the uninterrupted develop- 
ment of the Jewish national home. 

He suggested that the Mandatory Government 
should present an account of its stewardship to the 
Committee, rather than wait for the next Assembly 
session. “It is illogical, I fear,” he declared, “‘to 
ask of the committee of inquiry to consider the 
future government of Palestine without first making 
a thorough study of the present government to 
discover what was faulty in the present administra- 
tion, what neglect and what deviations occurred to 
have brought about a condition so dangerous and 
explosive as to necessitate the convoking of a special 
session of the United Nations to deal with it.” 

He also urged that the proposed committee 
should visit Palestine, to look into the economic 
and political situation and the question of “close 
settlement on the land.” 

Dr. Silver gave a general review of the accomplish- 
ments of the Jews who had settled in Palestine in 
recent years. He pictured the land before they 
began to colonize as “stripped and poor—neglected 
through centuries,” and said that the results of 
their effort had been universally recognized. “The 
period of building took place,’ he pointed out, 
“between two disastrous world wars when Euro- 
pean Jewry was shattered and impoverished.” 

That the return of the Jews to Palestine would 
prove of benefit not only to themselves but also 
to their Arab neighbors was envisaged by Emir 
Feisal, who Dr. Silver stated, in 1919 wrote that 
“we Arabs . . . look with the deepest sympathy on 
the Zionist movement. . We regard [the pro- 
posals of the Zionist Organization] as moderate 
and proper. We will do our best, insofar as we are 
concerned, to help them through. We will wish the 
Jews a most hearty welcome home. . . .” 

An on-the-spot investigation, Dr. Silver was sure, 
would lead the committee to conclude that the 
whole of the Middle East would benefit from the 
uninterrupted development of the standard of life 
in Palestine, of concepts of social justice and of 
the application of new scientific methods. “Many 
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important projects, which will result in great 
economic and social improvement not alone in 
Palestine but in all the neighboring countries, are 
awaiting development pending a. satisfactory 


political solution,” Dr. Silver declared. 


The Jewish representative went on to suggest 
that the committee of inquiry would “look into 
the real—the fundamental—causes of the tragic 
unrest and violence” in Palestine today. “They 
will inquire, I am sure,” he declared, “why a 
peace-loving community whose sole interest was 
in building a peaceful home and future for them- 
selves and their children, is being driven to a 
pitch of resentment and tension, lamentably driv- 
ing some of its members to actions which we all de- 
plore.” 

More specifically, he hoped that the committee 
would ask why Jewish refugees were being turned 
away from Palestine “by a Mandatory Government 
which assumed as its prime obligation to facilitate 
Jewish immigration into that country.” Further, 
he hoped the committee would find out “how the 
Mandatory Government is carrying out another of 
its obligations, which is to encourage close settle- 
ment of the Jews on the land, when in actual 
practice it is severely restricting free Jewish settle- 
ment to an area less than six per cent of that tiny 
country, and is enforcing today in the Jewish 
national home discriminatory racial laws which 
the Mandate, as well as the Charter of the United 
Nations, severely condemn.” 


While he thus criticized the actions of the Manda- 
tory Government, Dr. Silver emphasized that the 
Jewish Agency had no quarrel with the people of 
the United Kingdom. “On the contrary,” he said, 
“we have the highest regard and admiration for 
its monumental contributions to democratic civili- 
zation. We shall never forget that it was Great 
Britain which, first among nations, gave recogni- 
tion to the national aspirations of the Jewish peo- 


ple.” 


Immediate Substantial Immigration Urged 


Dr. Silver also suggested that the proposed com- 
mittee should visit displaced persons camps in 
Europe and that, pending its report, displaced 
persons be allowed “to immigrate in substantial 
numbers into Palestine.” 


“An immediate relaxation of the restrictive meas- 
ures on immigration into Palestine and a return 
to the status which prevailed before the White 
Paper policy of 1939 was imposed will not only be 
a boon to those suffering human beings but will 
greatly relieve the present menacing tensions in 
Palestine,” he declared. But, he continued, “the 
decisive contribution [i.e. a decision to take this 
line of action] can only be made by the Mandatory 
Government.” Most of the Jewish ,xefugees, he 
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said, were “desperately eager to go to the Jewish 
national home.” 

The Jewish people, Dr. Silver said, placed great 
hopes in the United Nations. “We are an ancient 
people,” he declared, “and though we have often, 
on the long hard road which we have travelled, 
been disillusioned, we have never been ‘disheart- 
ened. We have never lost faith in the sovereignty 
and the ultimate triumph of great moral principles. 
In these tragic years when the whole household of 
Israel become one great hostelry of pain, we could 
not have builded what we did build had we not 
preserved our unshakeable trust in the victory of 
truth.” 

In conclusion, the representative of the Jewish 
Agency said: ‘We belong in this society of nations. 
Surely the Jewish people is no less deserving than 
other peoples whose national freedom and _ inde- 
pendence have been established and whose repre- 
sentatives are now seated here. The Jewish people 
were your Allies in the war and joined their sacri- 
fices to yours to achieve a common victory. The 
representatives of the Jewish people of Palestine 
should sit in your midst—the representatives of a 
people and a land which gave to mankind spiritual 
and ethical values, inspiring human personalities, 
and sacred texts which are your treasured posses- 
sions. We hope that that people, now rebuilding 
again its national life in its ancient home land, 
will be welcomed before long by you to this noble 
fellowship of the United Nations.” 


Ben-Gurion Heard 


On May 13, David Ben-Gurion, the Chairman 
of the Executive of the Jewish Agency for Pales- 
tine, was heard’ by the First Committee. His re- 
marks were supplementary to those made on May 8 
by Dr. Silver, who had spoken in Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
absence. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion made four points in his state- 
ment. First, the initial problem facing the United 
Nations as it deals with the Palestine question is 
how to set right the failure of the Mandatory Power 
to carry out the international obligation it accepted 
to make Palestine the Jewish national home. 

That the British Government had failed to carry 
out the settlement embodied in the Mandate was 
made clear with the issuance of the 1939 White 
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Paper, which, Mr. Ben-Gurion declared, violated 
“the most essential terms of the Mandate and 
vitiated its entire purpose.” The White Paper, 
which was condemned by the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League, by the most eminent 
political leaders of England itself, and latterly by 
the Anglo-American Committee, enunciated a 
policy which has been responsible ‘for the misery 
and death of large numbers of Jews and for cruel 
acts of expulsion of Jewish refugees. It is responsi- 
ble for establishing in Palestine a police state with- 
out parallel in the civilized world ... and for the 
introduction in Palestine of racial discrimination 
against Jews in land legislation.” 


“A Jewish Nation” 


Mr. Ben-Gurion’s second point was that the 
committee of inquiry would not be faced merely 
with a large and growing number of Jews in Pales- 
tine, but with a distinct Jewish nation, “a new and 
unique phenomenon . . . with all the attributes, 
characteristics, resources and aspirations of nation- 
hood. . . .” Mr. Ben-Gurion then described the 
“great living work of reconstruction and rebuild- 
ing both of a country and of a people.” 


The Jewish spokesman’s third point was that in 
bringing refugees to Palestine “we are bringing 
homeless and persecuted Jews to our own country 
and settling them in Jewish towns and villages” — 
not in Arab areas. “We are told,” he said, “that the 
Arabs are not responsible for the persecution of 
Jews in Europe. . . . It never entered our minds to 
charge the Arabs with solving the Jewish problem, 
or to ask Arab countries to accept Jewish refugees.” 


Mr. Ben-Gurion’s final point was that the Jews in 
Palestine have no conflict with the Arab people. 
The efforts of the Jews to raise the standard of 
life in Palestine, he said, are part of a work the 
Jews believe is as necessary and beneficial to the 
Arabs as to themselves. “A Jewish-Arab partner- 
ship based on equality and mutual assistance will 
help to bring about the regeneration of the entire 
Middle East. . . . Our Arab neighbors, I hope, will 
realize that the Jews in their own historic homeland 
can under no conditions be made to remain a 
subordinate, dependent minority, as they are in 
all other countries” to which they were dispersed. 





Dr. Sevilla Sacasa 
of Nicaragua 


Mr. Moe 
of Norway 


Mr. Winiewicz 
of Poland 


Mr. De Diego 


of Panama 





Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, Ambassador of Nicaragua to the United States, was 
born in Leon, Nicaragua, in 1908. He received his Doctorate of Law from the 


Centenaria Universidad of Leon in 1933, but had begun his legal career at the: 


early age of 18 and, from 1927 to 1934, served as a judge in the district civil and 
criminal courts. He was first elected a deputy to Congress in 1934, was a repre- 
sentative of the Constituent Assembly which drafted the present constitution of 
Nicaragua in 1938, and was re-elected deputy to the new Congress in 1939 but 
given leave of absence in 1943 to become Ambassador to the United States, 
He has represented his country at sessions of the UNRRA Council, at the Con- 
ferences of Bretton Woods, Chapultepec and San Francisco, and at meetings of 
the Governing Boards of the International Bank and the Fund. In 1946 he was 
elected Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan-American Union. He was 
recently appointed his country’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Cuba and the Dominican Republic. 


Finn Moe, Minister Plenipotentiary and permanent representative of Nor- 
way to the United Nations since the autumn of 1946, was a journalist by profes- 
sion. Born in Bergen, Norway, in 1902, he took his advanced studies in France 
at the Lycee Corneille and the University of Paris. After two years in Germany, 
he began his journalistic career in 1929 with Arbeiderbladet, the Labor Party 
newspaper, of which he became a foreign correspondent in 1933 and _ later 
co-foreign editor. In 1936 he won the Conrad Mohrs Press Scholarship and travel- 
led in the United States, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Spain. In 1940 
Mr. Moe was appointed Director of Norwegian broadcasting from the United 
States, and three years later became Press Consultant at the Norwegian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs in London (1943 to 1945). He was a member of the Norwegian 
delegation to the General Assembly in London in January 1946, was subsequently 
attached to the United Nations as political adviser to the Secretary-General. 


Jozef Winiewicz, appointed Ambassador of Poland to the United States in 
January 1947, is a journalist by profession. He was born in 1905, and graduated 
in economics and political science at the University of Poznan. From 1930 until 
the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939 he was editor-in-chief of the 
Dziennik Poznanski (Poznan Daily), one of the oldest newspapers in Poland 
and became internationally known for his broadcasts during the battle of War- 
saw. He was editor of the Wiesci Polski, in Budapest, from 1939 to 1941. He 
went to England, and for the next four years worked in the Polish Ministry of 
Preparatory Work for the Peace Conference. During this time he published a 
number of works on the German problem. After the war Mr. Winiewicz was 
appointed Counselor of the Polish Embassy in London. In 1946 he was a 
representative of his country to the Paris Peace Conference, and to both parts of 
the First Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations in London and 
New York. 


Mario de Diego, Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Panama, was born in 
the city of Panama in 1908, and studied at the National Institute there and in 
Alabama, where he graduated in economics. He began his career in the consular 
service of his country, but, in 1932, after five years, resigned to go into business. 
In 1940 he entered the Foreign Office, where he became Chief of Protocol in 
1941. He was appointed Second Assistant Secretary of Foreign Affairs in 1945 
and promoted to his present position of Under-Secretary in 1946. Mr. De Diego 
attended the First Consultative Meeting of the American Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs in 1941 and served as assistant to the Secretary-General of the First 
Inter-American Conference of Ministers of Education in 1942. He was an 
adviser to the Panamanian delegation to the San Francisco Conference in 1945, 
and has carried out other special missions for his Government in various coun- 
tries of South and Central America and in the United States. 
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Leonid Kaminsky, who is permanent representative of the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
to the Economic and Social Council, was born in Moghilev, Byelorussia, in 1907. 
He completed his studies at the Historical Faculty of the Byelorussian State 
University and subsequently lectured in: history at various state educational 
institutions. He also served as an advisor on social and cultural questions to the 
Byelorussian Government. During the Second World War he carried out military 
assignments. Since May 1944 Mr. Kaminsky has been attached to the diplomatic 
service. He was a representative of his country to the San Francisco Conference 
in 1945, to the FAO Conference held in Quebec the same year, and to the second 
part of the First Session of the General Assembly held in New York in 1946. He 
was also the Byelorussian representative to sessions of the UNRRA Council. 


Mr. ‘\aminsky 
of Byelorussian S.S.R. 


Harry T. Andrews, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Union of South Africa in Washington, was born in 1897 and entered the Post 
Office at 17. After being on active service in the First World War, he re-entered 
the postal service and completed his studies at the University of Pretoria, where 
he received his B. A. and LL. B. degrees. Later he served as private secretary to 
the Minister of Labor, professional assistant in the Department of Justice and, 
from 1930 to 1935, political secretary in the Office of the High Commissioner 
of South Africa in London, when he represented his country at the League 
of Nations Assembly. From 1935 to 1940 he was the Union’s accredited repre- 
sentative to the League in Geneva. During the war he served for a period as 
assistant secretary in the Defense Department and in 1943 went to Washington as 
head of the South African Supply Mission. He was appointed Minister in 1945. 
Mr. Andrews was a member of the South African delegations to the San Francisco 


Conference in 1945, and to both parts of the First Session of the General Assembly. raga ee 
Mr. Andrews 


Sava N. Kosanovic, Ambassador of Yugoslavia to the United States and to of South Africa 


Mexico, is a member of the Presidium of the National Assembly of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and Minister Without Portfolio. He is also a 
member of the Federal Assembly of Yugoslavi. and of the Constituent Assembly 
of the People’s Republic of Croatia. Born in 1894 in Plaski, Yugoslavia, he was 
graduated from the Faculty of Law of the University of Budapest and began 
his career as a journalist. He became Secretary-General of the Independent Demo- 
cratic Party in 1926 and entered Parliament in 1927. Appointed Minister of 
Supply shortly before the occupation of Yugoslavia in April 1941, he went with 
the Government to Jerusalem. As Minister Without Portfolio, he visited the 
United States on a special mission-in 1941. He resigned from the Government 
in January 1943, but returned to office as Minister of the Interior in the first 
Subasic Cabinet. He was appointed Minister of Information in the united 
government formed in 1945. He has served as a representative of Yugoslavia . 
at the Conference of Foreign Ministers in London and Paris in 1945 and 1946. of Yugoslavia 


Mr. Kosanovic 


Max Henriquez Urefia, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotertiary, is the 
permanent representative of the Dominican Republic to the United Nations. 
Born at Santo Domingo in 1885, he studied at the Santo Domingo Institute and 
at the University of Havana, where he received his Doctorate in Law in 1912 
and Doctorate in Philosophy and Letters in 1915. He spent some years in Mexico 
as a journalist and more than twenty years in Cuba as a lawyer and professor. 
He lectured in Latin America, France, and Spain, and was appointed professor 
of literature at the University of Santo Domingo in 1932. He served as secretary 
to the President of the Republic in 1916, Superintendent of Public Education 
in 1931, Secretary of State in 1931-33, and Minister to Argentina, the United 
Kingdom, Portugal, Mexico, and Cuba, and Ambassador to Brazil and Argentina 
during the years 1934-45. He was permanent delegate to the League of Nations Dr. Henriquez Urena 
in 1935-40, and represented his country in the League Council in 1938-41. of Dominican Republic 
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Ar THE conclusion of the statement given on May 
8 by the representative of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, the chairman of the First Committee in- 
vited members to put questions, which the Agency 
could answer at a later date. Moshe Shertok, head 
of the Political Department of the Jewish Agency, 
provided the answers at the Committee’s meetings 
on May 12. 

Whom does the Jewish Agency represent, how 
many organizations; how is the Executive Com- 
mittee established and organized, and how does it 
work? (Put by Poland.) 

In the Mandate, Mr. Shertok explained, the 
Zionist Organization was recognized as the Jewish 
Agency which would advise and co-operate with the 
Mandatory Administration in matters concerning 
the Jewish national home, and would take part 
in the country’s development. The World Zionist 
Organization was established 50 years ago. Subse- 
quent to the Mandate, certain non-Zionist groups 
joined in forming an enlarged Jewish Agency, but 
the Zionist Organization remains the driving force. 

The World Zionist Organization has local organi- 
zations in more than sixty countries. The present 
Executive was elected by the 360 delegates to the 
twenty-second Congress in Basle last December, who 
in turn were elected by nearly 2,000,000 Zionist 
voters throughout the world. The Executive has 
headquarters in Jerusalem and branches with resi- 
dent members in London, New York and Paris. 

The Agency speaks, Mr. Shertok said, not merely 
for Jews already settled in Palestine, but for all Jews 
throughout the world who are devoted to the idea 
of the Jewish national home. It is not “merely 
an organ of national representation, but an instru- 
ment of nation-building.” Its Jerusalem headquar- 
ters is divided into departments: Political, Finan- 
cial, Immigration, Agricultural Settlement, Trade 
and Industry, Labor, etc. 

Politically, the primary function of the Jewish 
Agency has been “to uphold and defend Jewish 
rights under the Mandate.” The crux of this pro- 
blem, Mr. Shertok said, is immigration. Assuming 
that it is accepted that the Jews are in Palestine 
as of right, then the foremost premise—that they 
must be allowed to resettle in Palestine in un- 
limited numbers (“provided only they do not dis- 
place or worsen the lot of the existing inhabitants 
who are also there as of right’””) —must be accepted. 
Why do the Jews have this right? “It may sound 
quite plausible,” Mr. Shertok said, “to argue that 
if the right of the Jews to return to Palestine is 
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admitted on the grounds of ancient history, then 
the whole map of the world would have to be re. 
made and chaos would ensue.” This question does 
not arise, he stated, because the descendants of the 
Romans are not claiming entry into England, nor 
do the Arabs press for a return to Andalusia. “The 
great historic phenomenon of the Jewish return 
to Palestine is unique because the position of the 
Jewish people as a homeless people and yet attached 
with an unbreakable tenacity to its birthplace is 
unique. It is that phenomenon that has made the 
problem of Palestine an issue in international 
affairs, and no similar issue has ever arisen.” 


What were the number of Jews from outside of — 


Palestine in 1900, again in 1930, and finally in 1939 
when the White Paper was issued? (Put by India.) 
Mr. Shertok gave his answer in terms of “Jew- 
ish population” rather than in terms of immigra- 
tion, since “in a way, they are all from outside.” 


50,000 in 1900 
165,000 in 1930 
475,000 in 1939 
630,000 in 1947 

A tiny Jewish community existed in Palestine 
prior to 1880. In the early 1880's the return started, 
almost simultaneously from Russia and Rumania, 
from Morocco and Southern Arabia. “It started,” 
the Jewish representative said, “because the Jews 
had always believed it to be their inalienable right 
to resettle Palestine.” In that sense, “they are not 
from outside at all, but sons of the country.” 

Mr. Shertok denied that Jewish immigrants are 
“received by the Arabs” or that they are settled in 
Palestine “at the expense of the Arabs.” They come, 
not as guests but in their own right. Not one house 
or one job has been taken away but rather the Arab 
population has been presented with great work, 
wealth and well-being. 

What is the age of the various communities of 
Jewry in Europe, who would now like to go back 
to the national home; how long have they lived in 
Europe, and are they easily assimilable in Palestine? 
(Put by India). 

While the age of European Jewry is “quite vener- 
able,” Mr. Shertok said age has not made for se- 
curity. Jews lived in Spain a thousand years and 
were expelled in 1492; they lived in Poland since 
the twelfth century, but in the seventeenth were 
victims of ferocious massacres; there were pogroms 
under the Czars in Russia in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. In the last war, nearly all of 
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Moshe Shertok answers questions on behalf of the 
Jewish Agency. 


Polish Jewry—3,000,000 persons—were destroyed. 
Six centuries ago most of the Jews in Germany 
were destroyed by a wave of persecution through- 
out Europe. By the twentieth century, German Jews 
“had reached the pinnacle of emancipation and 
were largely assimilated,” only to be persecuted by 
Nazism. 

Mr. Shertok said that Jewish displaced persons 
would be assimilable with the Jewish community 
in Palestine—“the one Jewish community in the 
world with a self-contained economic system and an 
independent cultural life which is eager and able 
to receive and absorb them.” 

The Nazi Government of Germany is now com- 
pletely suppressed. That being so, is there any 
reason why these refugees cannot be resettled in 
their natural German home where they speak the 
language of the country and where they find them- 
selves far more easily assimilable? (Put by India.) 

Mr. Shertok pointed out “it is true that Hitler 
is gone,” but not anti-Semitism. Hitler, he noted, 
was the product, not the source, of “German Jew- 
hatred.” 

“Anti-Semitism in Germany and in many other 
parts of Europe is as rife as ever and potentially mili- 
tant and fierce. The very age of European Jewry 
serves only to accentuate the basic historic insecur- 
ity of Jewish life in the dispersion.” 

The Jewish representative denied that the Jewish 
displaced persons in Germany would be _ better 
assimilable there than in Palestine. “You cannot 
settle in a graveyard, nor build a dwelling out of 
heaps of rubble, and, besides, he said, most of the 
Jewish displaced persons are not from Germany, 
but from other countries. “They are in camps or 
otherwise continue as refugees because they cannot 
be resettled in Europe.” 

Does the Jewish Agency propose that the commit- 
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tee of inquiry should look into the problem of 
European Jews as a whole, or only in relation to 
continuing immigration into Palestine? (Put by the 
Union of South Africa.) 

Mr. Shertok stated that the Agency believed 
that the problem of European Jewish displaced 
persons could only be solved in Palestine. But, he 
said, the immigration issue extended to Jews in 
Arab and Oriental countries as well as European. 
The Jewish Agency denied that Jews were living 
in the “conditions of complete equality and true 
brotherhood” which had been described by some 
states during the current meetings of the Assembly; 
instead, they were being treated as “second or third- 
rate citizens” living “in perpetual fear of eruptions 
of fierce fanaticism.” Their lot ranges, he declared, 
from precarious suffrance to active persecution. The 
Agency strongly urged “that the position of these 
communities should form part of the committee’s 
investigation,” but Mr. Shertok said, the most 
urgent problem remains that of the Jewish displaced 
persons in Europe. 

Why are public servants of the British Govern- 
ment, who are doing their duty under extremely 
difficult circumstances, “being picked off by vio- 
lence”? (Put by India.) 

The Jewish representative answered this question 
by explaining that “the White Paper of 1939 is 
still in force”, and that “terrorism is the pernicious 
outgrowth of that disastrous policy.” The present 
political crisis in Palestine, he said, “is nothing but 
a clash between the dire needs of Jewish immigra- 
tion and the current anti-immigration policy of 
the Mandatory Power.” The Jewish Agency, Mr. 
Shertok declared, “has unreservedly condemned 
terrorist bloodshed. Its harm to the Jews and the 
Jewish future is far graver than to the Government 
and people of the United Kingdom.” 

But Jewish efforts to resist and check terrorism 
are continually frustrated because British policy in 
pursuance of the White Paper adds fuel to the fire. 

Why, in contradistinction to the Emir Feisal’s 
attitude are the Palestine Arabs now opposed to 
Jewish immigration? (Put by India.) 

The Jewish representative noted that “since that 
question was put we have heard a very able exposi- 
tion of the Palestine Arab case which fully covered 
the point. The uncompromising opposition to 
immigration now voiced,” he said, “does not inva- 
date the broader conception and bolder vision 
expressed in the Feisal-Weizmann agreement, which 
indicated a way of harmonizing Jewish and Arab 
aspirations within a wider framework, fully taking 
into account the independence then promised and 
now achieved by the Arabs in vast territories.” 
Referring to the promises cited by Henry Cattan 
of the Arab Higher Committee on May g (see 
page 557) Mr. Shertok recalled “that Sir Henry 
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McMahon himself stated that Palestine was never 
included in the promise made by him to the Arabs, 
and that this was well understood by King Hussein 
[the Sherif of Mecca]; also that Trans-Jordan, 
which was originally included in the Balfour De- 
claration, is now an Arab state.” 

Does the Jewish Agency recognize that there is a 
very clear distinction between a “Jewish state” and 
a “Jewish national home’? (Put by India.) 

“The establishment of the Jewish national 
home,” Mr. Shertok said, “is a process. The setting 
up of a Jewish state is its consummation.” He cited 
the report of the Palestine Royal Commissions and 
the 1944 statement of the Labour Party on Pales- 
tine to show that such a consummation was the 
intention of the framers of the “Jewish national 
home policy.” He also noted that unlike other 
League Mandates of Category A, the declared object 
of which is to prepare the countries for indepen- 
dence, the Palestine Mandate contains no such 
clause. “How,” he asked, “is the national home to 
fulfill its primary function of being open to Jews 
in need of it, if it is to remain forever subjected 
to non-Jewish sovereignty?” 

Mr. Shertok noted that an Arab minority in a 
Jewish state would be secure if for no other reasons 
than that the state will be forever surrounded by 
Arab countries and that there will always be Jewish 
minorities in other lands. But a Jewish minority 
in an Arab state would have no such security and 


would be at the mercy of the Arab majority. The 
independence of Palestine as a country requires 
that equal emphasis be placed on the independence 
of the Jews as a people. 

Have there been any attempts of collaboration 
between the Jews and Arabs in Palestine? (Put by 
Poland.) 


Mr. Shertok said that Arabs and Jews have co- 
operated successfully in varied fields of municipal 
commercial and labor affairs. Arabic is taught in 
all Jewish secondary schools and in a large number 
of primary schools. “Considering the great diffe. 
rence in background,” he said, “they mix remar- 
kably well.” But this does not mean assimilation, he 
continued; the Jew does not come to Palestine to 
be assimilated with the Arab, but to develop his 
own distinctive individuality. Nor, he said, does 
the Jew expect the Arab to be assimilated himself. 

The issue of the relationship between Jews and 
Arabs is overshadowed today by Arab leadership, 
Mr. Shertok said. “The present official leaders of 
the Arab states, having achieved practically all they 
wanted with so little sacrifice, refuse to admit the 
legitimacy of the national aspirations of another 
people.” 

The Jews come to Palestine not to fight but to 
live in peace with the Arab world. Their ambition 
is to integrate themselves into the modern structure 
of reviving Asia and to be a bridge between modern 
Asia and the rest of the world. But the true partner- 
ship of Jews and Arabs can only be based on 
equality of status and mutual respect. 

What are the views of the Jewish Agency regard- 
ing the composition of the committee of inquiry? 
(Put by Colombia.) 

The Jewish representative said his Agency would 
not differentiate between great and small powers, 
and would not suggest exclusion of any government 
merely because it happens to have, or may develop, 
a policy on Palestine. Parties directly concerned 
should be excluded, however. This would exclude 
the United Kingdom, and the Arab states, unless it 
were agreed that the committee should contain one 
Arab and one Jewish member. 
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Arab Higher Committee’s Statement 


Henry Cattan Presents Case 


Tr Palestinian Arabs are deeply anxious to find 
a just and lasting solution to the Palestine problem, 
“because it is their own problem—the problem of 
their present life and future destiny,” said Henry 
Cattan, representative of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee, in his statement to the First Committee on 
May 9. 
The First Committee heard this statement in 
accordance with a decision it had taken earlier 
in the week and which had been affirmed by the 
plenary Assembly (see page 545) - Like the represen- 
tative of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, who had 
spoken the preceding day, Mr. Cattan was granted 
a hearing by the Committee for the purpose of 
giving his views on the constitution and composi- 
tion of a special committte of inquiry into Palestine. 


Palestine Prior to the Mandate 


Mr. Cattan began his statement by outlining the 
position of Palestine prior to the first World War, 
when it was a part of the Province of Syria in the 
Ottoman Empire. This fact did not, he said, alter 
the essentially Arab character of Palestine. In the 
midst of the Arabs of Palestine and of other Arab 
countries lived small communities of Jews, Arme- 
nians, Kurds, and others. In 1914, only six 
or seven per cent of the total population of Pales- 
tine was Jewish, and at that time “they had no 
national or political aims, antagonistic or hostile to 
the Arabs. On the contrary, while retaining their 
religious, cultural and racial characteristics, the 
Jews merged harmoniously in the Arab structure.” 

The Arab wish for independence from the 
Ottoman Empire “gained strength and violence 
during the first World War,” and was encouraged 
by the Allies because it suited their plans. 


The Pledges to the Arab World 


Mr. Cattan outlined the history of commitments 
made to the Arabs by the United Kingdom in the 
course of the war, before and after the issuance of 
the Balfour Declaration. 

In 1915 Sir Henry McMahon, the United 
Kingdom High Commissioner in Egypt, wrote to 
the Sherif of Mecca that his Government “was 
prepared to recognize and uphold the independence 
of the Arabs in all regions lying within frontiers 
proposed by the Sherif.” Palestine was within these 
frontiers, Mr. Cattan stated. 

The Balfour Declaration was issued in 1917, 
“without the consent or even the knowledge of the 
Arabs and in contradiction of the McMahon pledge 
made in 1915. When news of this Declaration 
reached the Arab world,” Mr. Cattan said, ‘doubts 
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were created in the minds of the Arabs as to the 
sincerity of Allied aims concerning the future of 
the Arab countries.” The Sherif of Mecca asked for 
an explanation from the United Kingdom, which, 
in the Hogarth Message, “pledged that Jewish 
settlement in Palestine would only be allowed 
insofar as would be consistent with ‘the political 
and economic freedom of the Arab population.’ 

In other words, the Arab _ representative 
stressed, ‘“‘the Balfour Declaration was to be secon- 
dary and subservient to the ‘political freedom’ of 
the population.” 

Mr. Cattan cited three pledges made by the 
United Kingdom in 1918, the year following the 
issuance of the Balfour Declaration. The first 
was contained in a letter to the Sherif of Mecca 
from Lt.-Col. Bassett, the Acting British Agent in 
Jedda, reaffirming the United Kingdom’s policy to 
ensure the liberation of the Arab world from Otto- 
man rule. The second, known as the “Declaration 
to the Seven,” expressed the desire of the United 
Kingdom that the future government of the Arab 
peoples “should be based upon the principle of the 
consent of the governed. .. .” The third was the 
Anglo-French Declaration, reaffirming the first 
two. “Far from wishing to impose on the popula- 
tions of these regions any particular institutions,” 
this declaration stated, the French and United 
Kingdom Governments were “only concerned to 
ensure by their support and by adequate assistance 
the regular working of governments and adminis- 
trations, freely chosen by the populations 
themselves.” 

These assurances from the Allied Powers, Mr. 
Cattan said, spurred and encouraged the Arabs’ 
struggle for independence. He noted the substan- 
tial contribution of the Arabs, arising from their 
revolt, to the Allied cause in the first World War. 
He quoted the report of the British Military 
Commission of Inquiry, which was set up to inves- 
tigate the causes of the disturbances in 1920 in 
Jerusalem, to show that those recruited in 1918 
“were under the impression that they were fighting 
for the National Cause and the liberation of their 
fatherland.” The evidence showed “that the real 
impression left in the minds of the Arabs as a 
whole was that the British Government would 
undertake the formation of an independent Arab 
State comprising Palestine.” 

While Mr. Cattan did not base his argument for 
the termination of the Mandate and the recognition 
of the independence of Palestine on these pledges 
(because “the Arabs of Palestine are not claiming 
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their country on pledges made to them, for it 
belongs to them”), he saw a two-fold significance 
in them. 

First, “they nullify any contradictory assurances 
given to the Jews, it the Balfour Declaration is to 
be read as meaning more than a cultural home.” 

Second, the pledges showed “that the administra- 
tion of the country in a manner inconsistent with 
and contrary to the wishes of the large majority of 
the inhabitants is a glaring injustice.” 


Validity of the Mandate Questioned 

The root of the Palestine problem, Mr. Cattan 
said, lay in the Balfour Declaration. “It will be the 
duty of the special committee,” he declared, “to 
inquire into the legality, validity and ethics of 
this document.” 

The Mandate incorporates the principles of this 
Declaration. In so doing, Mr. Cattan said, it was 
inconsistent with Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. He stated that the special 
committee would have to consider this inconsis- 
tency. 

The Balfour Declaration, he said, having been 
made “‘without the consent—not to say the knowl- 
edge—of the people most directly affected,” was 
contrary to the principles of national self-determi- 
nation and democracy, to the principles enunciated 
in the Charter of the United Nations, and was 
“inconsistent with the pledges given to the Arabs 
before and after its date.” 

Article 22 of the Covenant (“the primary and 
enabling instrument from which the Mandate can 
derive its force and validity, if any’’) states that 
“Certain communities formerly belonging to the 
Turkish Empire have reached a stage of develop- 
ment where their existence as independent nations 
can be provisionally recognized subject to the ren- 
dering of administrative advice and assistance by a 
Mandatory until such time as they are able to 
stand alone. The wishes of these communities must 
be a principal consideration in the selection of the 
Mandatory.” 

“If the Mandate on Palestine has, in its inception 
or the interpretation of its objects or in its practi- 
cal application, deviated or departed from the 
primary objectives of Article 22 of the Covenant,” 
the Arab spokesman declared, “then it is ultra 
vires and null and void. There is no power in 
Article 22 of the Covenant which enables the 
embodiment in the Mandate of provisions preju- 
dicial to the interest of the people of the country.” 

“A further issue which the special committee 
would have to inquire into,” Mr. Cattan suggested, 
“is that the Mandate was intended to be a pro- 
visional and transitory form of administration.” 
He noted that neighboring Arab countries—Iraq, 
Lebanon, Syria and Trans-Jordan were originally 
under mandate and now are sovereign states. As 
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evidence of the cultural development of Palestine 
equal to these other Arab states, Mr. Cattan cited 
a statement made in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Bevin on February 25, 1947 to the effect that’ 
the cultural development of the Arabs and Jews in 
Palestine was as high as in any other Arab state. 

If it was argued, Mr. Cattan continued, that ces- 
sation of the Mandate might lead to bloodshed be- 
tween Arabs and Jews, that would not be a con- 
vincing reason—even if it were true—because the 
whole history of the Mandate is one of troubles, 
disorders and bloodshed. 


Effect of the Dissolution of the League 

Mr. Cattan further suggested that the proposed 
committee should inquire into the effect on the 
Mandate of the dissolution of the League of 
Nations. The Mandate was exercised by the Man- 
datory Power “on behalf of the League of Nations,” 
Mr. Cattan said, and “the powers of a mandatory 
cannot legally outlive the existence of the person 
or body delegating such powers.” 

Article 80 of the United Nations Charter—provid- 
ing that nothing in the trusteeship chapter should 
be construed as altering rights under existing inter- 
national instruments—had, he declared, only a 
“negative operation” in not interfering with 
existing rights, not “the positive effect of conferring 
validity on, or retaining in full force, an agency or 
mandate which has ceased to have any validity.” 

Assuming that the Mandate still were in force, 
the Arab representative pointed to an inconsistency 
in the conflicting obligations undertaken by the 
Government of the United Kingdom. “The obli- 
gations in the Mandate relating to the Jewish 
national home and the facilitation of Jewish immi- 
gration, if such are to be construed to imply their 
discharge against the will of the original inhabitants 
of the country and the majority of the population, 
are clearly in conflict with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter,” to which the United King- 
dom has subscribed, Mr. Cattan said. 

The obligations of the Mandate, Mr. Cattan 
continued, conflicted also with principles of the 
Constitution of the International Refugee Organi- 
zation, relative to the effect of resettlement on 
relations with neighboring countries, and to the 
provision that the IRO shall give due weight, 
among other factors, to any evidence of genuine 
apprehension and concern felt inter alia by the 
indigenous populations of non-self-governing 
territories. 


The “Practical Application of the Mandate” 


Mr. Cattan also proposed that the special com- 
mittee inquire “into the practical application of 
the Mandate,” which, he thought, would show: 

1. “That it was not exercised within the scope 
and for the purposes contemplated by Article 22 of 
the Covenant; 
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2, “That it was not exercised for the benefit of 


the original inhabitants of the country; and 


3. “That its further continuation is creating a 
situation which is affecting the peace and good 
order in Palestine and threatening peace and se- 
curity in the Middle East.” 

Such an inquiry would also show, Mr. Cattan 
declared, how the Arabs have lost their civil 
and political rights which they enjoyed prior to the 
Mandate; how immigration is threatening the very 
existence of the Arab nation, and how it has led 
to “troubles and bloodshed which have soiled the 
Holy Land”; how the “British Government is 
giving administrative advice and_ assistance to 
another British Government calling itself the Pales- 
tine Government”; how “no trace can be found of 
self-governing institutions and much less of any 
trace of the development of such institutions”; “how 
many lives were lost as a result of the policy of en- 
forcing the Mandate and how much money has 
been spent on police posts and fortresses as com- 
pared with schools and hospitals.” 

Finally, Mr. Cattan said that such an inquiry 
would show how, during the last twenty-five years, 
more than half a million Jews were allowed to 
immigrate into the country against the wishes of 
its inhabitants, and how the British Government 
not only used its best endeavors to facilitate the 
achievement of the Balfour Declaration, but fully 
and completely achieved it at the expense of many 
lives and much suffering. 

“To avoid confusion of issues,” Mr. Cattan sug- 
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Henry Cattan, spokesman of the 
Arab Higher Committee, deliver- 
ing his statement at the meeting of 
the First Committee of the General 


Assembly on May 9. 


gested that it was not sufficient to define the prob- 
lem; it was equally important to draw attention 
to what the problem was not. 

First, he said it was not an Arab-Jewish problem. 
Arab opposition to immigration had nothing to do 
with race prejudice. Arab opposition “would be 
equally strong whatever the race or religion of any 
group which might attempt to wrest the country 
from its Arab inhabitants or to force immigrants 
into it against the will of the Arabs.” 

Second, it was not an economic problem. “It is 
often contended,” Mr. Cattan argued, “that the 
Jews of Europe can develop the country by coloniz- 
ing it better than its inhabitants could. Even if the 
premises on which this argument rests were true, 
it would still be worthless because it is an unaccep- 
table and immoral argument. Such reasons, if 
accepted, could justify any aggression by the more 
advanced against the less advanced nations of the 
world.” 

Third, it was not connected with the refugee 
problem, which was not limited “to any special reli- 
gion or race,” and which should be solved on itsown 
merits as a humanitarian problem. “All countries 
of the world must participate and share in the 
responsibility for its solution.” The Arab Higher 
Committee urged the Assembly to recommend that 
the Mandatory Power take immediate steps for the 
complete stoppage of all Jewish immigration into 
Palestine, “legal or illegal.” In the view of the 
Arab population,” Mr. Cattan declared, “all immi- 
gration of Jews into Palestine is illegal.” 

Fourth, the problem of Palestine “cannot and 
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should not be regarded as one of historical 
connection.” The Zionists claimed Palestine, Mr. 
Cattan noted, on the ground that “more than two 
thousand years ago the Jews had a kingdom in a 
part of it.” He pictured the dislocation that would 
take place if this argument were to be taken as a 
basis for settling international issues. 

“It is high time,” the Arab spokesman urged, 
“that Palestine’s right to independence be recogni- 
zed and that this tormented country enjoy the 
blessing of a democratic government. It is high 
time, also, that a policy which has been impairing 
the ethnological and political structure of the 


country be brought to an end by the highest body 
in the world. 

“We are not asking something which is out of 
line with what humanity has striven for throughout 
the ages,” Mr. Cattan concluded, “nothing moré 
than what each of you would wish for his own 
country; nothing more than what is consecrated 
by the lofty principles and purposes of your very 
Charter; nothing more than what the greatest of 
Masters, who arose from that holy but today tor- 
tured land, taught every one of us when he said: 
‘Do unto others as ye would have them do unto 
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you’. 


Arab Answers to Committee Questions 
Emile Ghory Supplements Statements 


Ar the conclusion of the statement made by the 
representative of the Arab Higher Committee on 
May g, the Chairman of the First Committee, fol- 
lowing the procedure adopted on May 8, called for 
questions from the Committee members. These 
questions were answered by Emile Ghory of the 
Arab Higher Committee on May 12. 

Whom does the Arab Higher Committee repre- 
sent, how many organizations, how is the Executive 
Committee established and organized and how does 
it work? (Put by Poland.) 

“The Arab Higher Committee in Palestine is 
represented by those of its members who are resi- 
dent in that country, where it has its own organiza- 
tion and offices,” Mr. Ghory said. ‘““The Arab High- 
er Committee is itself the executive. Its decisions, 
which are taken by majority vote, are executed 
through its officials.” 

Have there been any attempts at collaboration 
between the Arab Higher Committee and the Jew- 
ish Agency? (Put by Poland.) 

“The Jewish Agency is a body created under the 
Mandate,” the Arab representative said in reply, 
“with a view to advising and co-operating with the 
Administration of Palestine on certain matters af- 
fecting the establishment of the Jewish national 
home. As the Arabs never have recognized the 
Mandate or the Balfour Declaration or anything 
deriving from either, there can be no question of 
collaboration with a body, which is a creature of the 
Mandate, and which has as its object the realiza- 
tion of Zionist aims in Palestine.” 

Do the Arabs of Palestine take sides in the tense 
political situation actually existing in that country? 
(“It has been said on several occasions, but never 
officially by Arabs or Jews, that bad feeling exists 
between Arabs and Jews in Palestine. On the other 
hand, the Jews say there is no such bad feeling.” 
(Put by Guatemala.) 
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Prior to the issuance of the Balfour Declaration, 
Mr. Ghory said, Arabs and Jews merged harmon- 
iously in the Arab national structure of the country, 
and their relationship was based on cordiality and 
mutual respect. The direct result of the Declaration 
was to disturb this relationship to the extent of 
“recourse to armed conflicts.” : 

“There is no reason, however,” Mr. Ghory con- 
tinued, “to suppose that such harmony cannot be 
restored once the Zionists relinquish their political 
designs and ambitions in Palestine,” but this ob- 
ject can only be attained by the establishment of 
an independent state of Palestine “which will not 
support or facilitate the realization of such political 
designs and ambitions of an alien minority against 
the majority of the inhabitants.” 

Mr. Ghory emphasized the point, made in the 
original Arab statement on May g, that Arab op- 
position to immigration and to the policy of estab- 
lishing in Palestine a Jewish national home is not 
based on any racial prejudice against. the Jews as 
such. It would be equally strong against any at- 
tempt to force immigration against the will of the 
Arabs. 

“The Arabs,” Mr. Ghory stated, “are deeply con- 
cerned over the situation actually existing in Pales- 
tine, not only because of its political implications, 
but also on account of the state of insecurity and 
lawlessness and the damage to the economy of the 
country resulting from it.” He attributed ‘‘the con- 
tinued deterioriation of the situation” to the lack 
of firmness and determination on the part of the 
authorities in Palestine. This lack was “contrary to 
the attitude” taken by the same authorities during 
the Arab revolt which lasted from 1936 until 1939. 
The present Arab restraint, Mr. Ghory said, can 
neither be taken as an indication of indifference 
to the political significance of the situation today 
nor as a gauge of their future attitude, which may 
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Emile Ghory (second from left), Secretary of the Delegation 
of the Arab Higher Committee, answers questions put by 
members of the First Committee. 


be dictated by the demands of self-defense against 
all forms of aggression. 

What are the views of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee regarding the composition of the proposed 
committee of investigation? (Put by Colombia.) 

When this question was asked, the Arab spokes- 
man remarked on “an absence of neutrality” which 
made the question difficult to answer. “On further 
consideration,” Mr. Ghory said, ‘‘one finds it even 
more difficult to express any opinion on this 
matter.” 

Does the representative of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee realize that a Jewish national home is easily 
contra-distinguishable from a Jewish state, and that 
a Jewish national home is not inconsistent with a 
completely independent and sovereign Arab Pales- 
tine state? (Put by India.) 

Mr. Ghory prefaced his reply by stating that the 
Arab Higher Committee desired to put it on record 
that “it is not prepared to consider, or even discuss 
any solution based upon or having any reference to 
the meaning or intention, whatever either may 
have been, of the Balfour Declaration.” 
“The Arabs of Palestine,” he said, “have at all 
times maintained that the Balfour Declaration does 
not and cannot bind or affect them, and have ex- 
pressed their opposition thereto by all the means 
at their disposal. The protests, strikes and uprisings 
of the Arabs of Palestine during the last twenty- 
nine years manifested their opposition to the Bal- 
four Declaration.” 

In answer to the question, Mr. Ghory said that a 
Jewish national home was not only not inconsistent 
with a completely independent and sovereign Arab 
Palestinian state, but also that both parties to 
the Balfour Declaration had specifically stated that 
that document was not intended to involve the 
notion of a state. 
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“In their statements of policy of 1922 and 1939,” 
Mr. Ghory declared, “the British Government have 
unequivocally repudiated the idea or aim that the 
Jewish national home implied or contemplated a 
Jewish state.” 

He quoted from statements made by Mr. Sokoloff, 
President of the Zionist Organization in 1918, and 
by Mr. Norman Bentwich in 1924, to show that 
some Jewish leaders shared the British Govern- 
ment’s view. 

Mr. Sokoloff wrote in 1918 that it was wholly 
fallacious to maintain that Zionism aimed at the 
creation of an independent Jewish State. In a book 
published in 1924, Mr. Norman Bentwich wrote 
that the Jewish national home signified “a, terri- 
tory in which people without receiving rights of 
political sovereignty had nevertheless a recognized 
legal position and the opportunity of developing 
its moral, social, and intellectual ideas.” 

Is it true that until 1900, not more than 4,500 
Russian or other Jews who had been driven out of 

zarist Russia had gone to Palestine; that until 
1920, not more than about 45,000 Jews from out- 
side had entered Palestine; that by 1930, the im- 
migrants had risen over 150,000; and that by 1939, 
there were about 600,000 Jewish immigrants in the 
country? (Put by India.) 

Mr. Ghory gave the following official figures on 
Jewish residents in Palestine: 

1900 (No available official figure) 


1918 56,000 (based upon a Jewish estimate) 


1930 165,000 
1939 445,000 
He compared these with figures on registered im- 
migrants also derived from official sources, to show 
that the increase in the number of Jews since 1918 
has been primarily due to immigration: 
1920-1930 (incl) 105,000 
1931-1939 218,000 


Total 323,000 

These figures, he noted, are for registered im- 
migrants only, not for so-called “illegal” immi- 
grants. “Since 1939,” Mr. Ghory said, “when the 
White Paper was issued and in which the Manda- 
tory Power declared that the Jewish national home 
had been accomplished, over 100,000 Jewish immi- 
grants have entered the country. This figure also 


does not include ‘illegals’. 
Are all these immigrants Arab, Hebrew or Yid- 


dish speaking? Is Yiddish a Hebrew language, or 
a mixture of Polish, Lithuanian, Rumanian, etc., 
and Hebrew—Hebrew being the script and the 
language being something else? (Put by India.) 
Few of the immigrants, Mr. Ghory said, speak 
Hebrew. “The language they speak is either Yid- 
dish (which I gather is a jargon of Western and 
Eastern languages) or the language of their coun- 
try of origin.” 
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Is it a fact that these immigrants are easily assim- 
tlable in Palestine? (Put by India.) 

“I would say the reply is in the negative,” Mr 
Ghory answered. 

Was it well-known in 1915 that the Dead Sea 
contained chemicals with a value of about 
$5,000,000,000? Js it a fact that by now it is 
understood that the Dead Sea contains minerals and 
chemicals amounting to about $3,000,000,000,000? 
Is it true that many people outside the country are 
interested in these figures? (Put by India.) 

A government commission of inquiry in 1925 
estimated the value of the mineral deposits in the 
Dead Sea at £240,524,000,000, Mr. Ghory said. ““The 
enormous possibilities of the Dead Sea,” he con- 
tinued, “as well as the economic and political in- 
terests involved, are outlined in a speech made by 
the Right Honorable Viscount Templeton in the 


House of Lords on March 20, 1929. According to the. 


same source, the importance of the Dead Sea and 
the interest taken in it by a British group date back 
to as early a date as 1916.” 

In the event of the formation of an independent 
state, a sovereign state of Palestine, how would the 
relations be between the various national groups 
and between the Arabs and Jews in Palestine? Is 
there any plan worked out for the constitutional 
organization of the future sovereign state of Pales- 
tine?. (Put by Yugoslavia.) 


“The constitutional organization,” Mr. Ghory 
said, “will be based on democratic lines in accor- 
dance with the principles and purposes of the 
Charter of the United Nations and will not be dissi- 
milar to constitutional organizations existing in 
democratic countries.” 


Grand Mufti of Jerusalem Defended 


In the course of his statement on May 12, the 
representative of the Jewish Agency who was an- 
swering the questions originally put on May 8, 
stated that “at the head of the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee of Palestine stands a man who apart from 
other well-known aspects of his activity was directly 
involved during the war in the Nazi policy of the 
extermination of European Jews.” 

Following his own statement on May 12, Mr. 
Ghory of the Arab Higher Committee referred to 
this remark by the Jewish Agency representative, 
and defended the Chairman of the Arab Commit- 
tee, who is the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. “I can 
understand,” Mr. Ghory said, “that the acts of 
anyone who seemed to cast his lot with the Axis 
during the war must seem to be wicked and de- 
testable . . . but I-am also convinced that if the 
reasons that drove him to take the course he took 
were fully known, fair-minded men would at least 
see that there was another side to this matter; that 
in fact it was the policy that was adopted in 
Palestine that finally forced this course of action 
on the Mufti.” 

Mr. Ghory traced the course of the Mufti’s exile, 
from the time he was first “driven from his own 
country, Palestine, in 1937” to his ultimate refuge 
in Germany, to which he went, “not because he 
believed in Nazism, but because he despaired of 
justice.” 

The attitude of the Mufti, Mr. Ghory con- 
cluded, represented a natural stand taken in self- 
defence. He had to escape to Europe. As regards 
his taking refuge in Germany, that was the only 
alternative to arrest and exile. His sole crime was 
that he had stood in the way of Zionist aims. 
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U.S.S.R. Criticizes Balkan Group’s Directives 
Submits New Terms of Reference for Subsidiary Body 


Miausrainine that the Security Council’s Commis- 
sion of Inquiry in the Balkans had no legal right 
to transfer its powers and functions to a subordinate 
body, Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. submit- 
ted to the Security Council on May 12, 1947 new 
terms of reference for the Balkan Commission’s 
subsidiary group. 

This body was established by the Council on 
April 18 to continue to fulfill in the Greek frontier 
area such functions as the Balkan Commission 
might prescribe in accordance with its terms of 
reference (see the WEEKLY BULLETIN, Vol. II, No. 
18, page 523). 

The Council had met to consider the Greek ques- 
tion in connection with the decision taken by the 
Commission on April 29 on the terms of reference 
of the subsidiary group and the question arising 
from the letters from the liaison officers of Albania 
and Yugoslavia to the effect that their respective 
governments would not participate in the work 
of the subsidiary group. It also had to consider 
a telegram from the Chairman of the Commission 
asking whether its members should appear in New 
York to present the report to the Council. 

Dr. Alfonso Lopez of Colombia, serving for the 
first time as President of the Security Council, 
called on Mr. Gromyko to open the discussion 
on the question of the terms of reference of the 
subsidiary group of the Commission of Inquiry 
in the Balkans. 

Mr. Gromyko began his argument by stating 
that recent measures taken by the Commission 
deserved consideration by the Council, and that its 
latest action could not be reconciled with the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Security Council concern- 
ing the Greek question. On April 18, 1947, the 
Council decided that, pending a new decision, a 
subsidiary group of the Commission should be 
maintained in the area “to continue to fulfill such 
functions as the Commission may prescribe, in 
accordance with its terms of reference.” But on 
April 29, a majority of the Commission of Inquiry 
decided to transfer automatically to the subsidiary 
group the powers and functions assigned to the 
Commission by the Council. The U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative maintained that it was quite impossible 
for the Commission to take such action, for, as the 
Soviet member on the Commission had pointed 
out, the very sense and existence of a subsidiary 
group would lose all meaning, and there would 
really be not one but two commissions acting along 
parallel lines. 

Mr. Gromyko next drew attention to the resolu- 
tion of December 19, 1946, which established the 
Commission of Investigation to ascertain the facts 
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relating to alleged border violations along the 
frontier between Greece on the one hand and 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia on the other. 
The resolution was adopted following the de- 
bate on the request from the Greek Government. 
The aim of the resolution was quite clearly to in- 
sure that an inquiry was carried out into those 
incidents to which the Greek Government had 
called the Council’s attention. The powers and 
functions of the new Commission had been defined 
in the light of incidents alleged to have taken place 
before the Commission got to work. The Commis- 
sion’s terms of reference referred only to past inci- 
dents. Therefore, according to the representative 
of the U.S.S.R., it was clear that the Commission’s 
powers could not be “mechanically extrapolated” 
into the future, even with respect to the Commis- 
sion itself. 


The U.S.S.R. representative then criticized the 
subsidiary group’s terms of reference from another 
standpoint. He pointed out that during its dis- 
cussion of the Greek question, the Security Coun- 
cil had heard the opinions of the representatives 
of all the Balkan countries concerned. This was the 
correct procedure to follow. But the Commission 
had violated this procedure by adopting its resolu- 
tion of April 29 regarding the subidiary group’s 
powers and functions without the participation of 
the representatives of Bulgaria, Albania and Yugo- 
slavia. The Commission should have followed the 
same procedure and heard the representatives of 
Bulgaria, Albania and Yugoslavia. The Greek gov- 
ernment would, of course, have had the same rights 
to participate in the discussions. The procedure 
followed by the Commission was one of its own and 
it did not accord with the Charter. 


Nor could Mr. Gromyko accept the decision of 
the Commission to choose Salonica as the head- 
quarters of the subsidiary group. It was well known 
that Athens is the political and administrative 
center of Greece. Furthermore, from the stand- 
points of convenience, of communicating with the 
leading figures in different Greek groups, and of 
communicating with the Commission members’ 
own governments, Athens was much more suit- 
able than Salonica. Mr. Gromyko added that the 
possibility could not be excluded that the sub- 
sidiary group’s presence in Salonica might en- 
courage “the activities of certain irresponsible and 
adventurous Greek circles.” Such a highly undesir- 
able eventuality would endanger the maintenance 
of peace in that part of the world. On this count 
too it was better for the subsidiary group to be sta- 
tioned in Athens. 





Mr. Gromyko maintained that the resolution 
establishing the subsidiary group left no doubt as 
to the Security Council’s opinion that the group 
should exist only as long as the Commission itself. 
But when the U.S.S.R. representative on the Com- 
mission made a proposal to this effect, the majority 
of the Commission did not support it. Four votes 
were cast in favor of the proposal but it was not 
adopted because it did not receive the required 
majority. 

Neither he nor the U.S.S.R. representative on the 
Commission of Inquiry would dream, Mr. Gromyko 
said, of denying that the subsidiary group should 
perform certain activities in accordance with the 
Security Council’s resolution. But these activities 
should be strictly in accord with the Council’s 
resolution and should not derive from a delega- 
tion of powers from the Commission. In accord- 
ance with the Council’s resolution, it could care- 
fully investigate any incidents that might take 
place in the Greek frontier areas. The U.S.S.R. 
delegation asked only that the powers and func- 
tions of the subsidiary group should be appro- 
priate. The group should investigate incidents 
which might occur in the Greek frontier areas as 
and when they occur and under orders in each 
case from the Commission itself. 

With the purpose of defining the powers and 
functions of the subsidiary group more correctly, 
Mr. Gromyko then submitted a four-point reso- 
lution. By this resolution the subsidiary group 
would carry out inquiries into any incidents that 
might occur under instructions from the Commis- 
sion in every case, and would report to the Com- 
mission about the results. The headquarters of the 
group would be in Athens. It would cease its 
activity with the liquidation of the Commission 
itself. Finally, the Commisson would bring its de- 


cision on the subsidiary group’s terms of reference: 


into conformity with the decision of the Security 
Council. 

At the suggestion of Faris el-Khouri of Syria, 
the Security Council postponed further discussion 
of the issues raised by the représentative of the 
Soviet Union, and turned to the consideration of 


the next item on the agenda. This item referred 
to a cablegram received from the chairman of the 
Commission of Inquiry asking the Council’s opin- 
ion whether the Commission as a body should 
appear in New York to present its report. The 
fact that the cable urgently requested an imme: 
diate reply prompted the Council to formulate 
an answer at once. 

Various Council members, including the repre- 
sentatives of the United. States, Australia, France, 
and the United Kingdom, were of the opinion that 
it would be desirable to have the chief representa- 
tives on the Commission, or their substitutes, in 
New York in the event that the Security Council 
was in need of any clarification of the report. 

Mr. Gromyko saw no need for the Commission 
as such to come to New York, and he believed 
that it would be sufficient if the Commission’s 
rapporteur were to present the report. Each govern- 
ment could decide whether its representative should 
appear in New York. 

The representatives of Syria and Poland proposed 
that the Commission should be represented by a 
rapporteur in the event of a unanimous report. 
Should the Commission submit majority and mi- 
nority reports, one representative of each view- 
point could come to New York. The governments 
represented on the Councils should decide for them- 
selves whether they wanted their representatives on 
the Commission to appear to give advice. 

The representative of Belgium, Fernand van 
Langenhove, then submitted the following draft 
reply to the message received from the Chairman 
of the Commission of Inquiry: “The reply to your 
question is in the affirmative, it being understood 
that if a member of the Commission is unable to 
be present in New York, he shall send a substitute.” 
This text, submitted as a formal proposal, was 
adopted by eight votes to none, with three absten- 
tions (Poland, Syria, and the U.S.S.R.). 

At the suggestion of the President, the Security 
Council agreed to meet twice a week during the 
special session of the General Assembly, and the 
next meeting of the Council was set for Friday, 
May 16, at 5:30 p.m. 
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Reducing Travel Difficulties 


Report on Passports and Frontier Formalities 


Tu group of government experts on passports and 
frontier formalities which met at Geneva from 
April 14 to 26 completed the task assigned to it 
by the Economic and Social Council—‘‘to prepare 
the ground for the meeting of a world conference 
on passports and customs formalities’—and drew 
up a report to the Council which embodies a num- 
ber of constructive resolutions. 

Delegates of 31 countries took part in the meet- 
ing, and observers from five others were present. 
Representatives from the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization (ICAO) , the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the International Touring Alli- 
ance, the International Automobile Federation, 
and the International Criminal Police Commission 
were also present. 

C. D. Carew Robinson, Assistant Under-Secre- 
tary of State for Home Affairs of the United King- 
dom, presided; the vice-chairmen were Primo Villa 
Michel, of Mexico, and T. Pospisil, of Czecho- 
slovakia. A. D. K. Owen, Assistant Secretary-Gener- 
al for Economic Affairs, opened the meeting on be- 
half of the Secretary-General. 

The agenda of the meeting was based on a mem- 
orandum submitted by the Secretary-General, which 
contained a summary of the international state 
of affairs which now obtains with regard to pass- 
ports and frontier formalities, and of recommenda- 
tions made by various organizations and by pre- 
vious (prewar) international conferences. (See the 
BULLETIN, Vol. II, No. 12, pp. 330-333.) 

The following are the chief conclusions embodied 
in the experts’ report to the Economic and Social 
Council. 

It was considered that, while a return to the rela- 
tively liberal passport-and-customs situation of the 
period before 1914 might well be kept in view as 
an ultimate objective, the possibility of such an ar- 
rangement necessarily depends on the re-establish- 
ment of conditions similar to those which existed 
at that time. Present social and economic conditions 
are far from permitting a return to such a regime. 
The Conference accordingly adopted the following 
resolution on the fundamental point of the pass- 
port requirement: 

“The general abolition of the requirement that a 
passport be carried for purposes of foreign travel is 
not feasible at present; but bilateral or multilateral 
agreements to waive such a requirement should be 
encouraged on a basis of reciprocity.” 

So long as passports continue to be required, the 
meeting of experts recommended that: 
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“The ‘international type’ of passport recom- 
mended by the [League of Nations] Conferences 
of 1920 and 1926, or an improved version which 
takes account of the characteristics of the interna- 
tional type, should be generally used.” 


Travel Cards Studied 


The meeting also studied a proposal to introduce 
a non-immigrant card or international passenger 
card. While the general adoption of such a docu- 
ment was not considered practicable for the time 
being, the meeting felt that, under certain con- 
ditions, its use might constitute an appreciable pro- 
gress among countries which have abolished visa 
requirements, "provided they agree to substitute the 
card for the passport and not to require it in ad- 
dition to the passport. 

The opinion was also expressed that passports 
should be valid for two years or more, and, if 
possible, should approach the validity of five years 
which has already been adopted by certain coun- 
tries. Renewals of validity for one or more periods 
were also recommended, the passport being avail- 
able preferably for all foreign countries or for as 
large groups of countries as possible. Fees charged 
for the issue of passports should be fixed in such a 
manner as not to bring in revenue exceeding the 
expenditure involved. Formalities for obtaining 
passports should also be simplified. 

With reference to visas, the meeting noted sym- 
pathetically that various organizations had pro- 
posed the general abolition of visas, but did not 
feel that, in present circumstances, it could make 
so broad a recommendation. Hence it preferred 
to consider the various categories separately. 

It, therefore, decided to recommend the universal 
abolition of exit visas and the reduction of prelim- 
inary exit formalities to a strict minimum. While 
the general abolition of entrance and transit visas 
was not considered feasible immediately, the meet- 
ing advocated the conclusion of inter-governmental 
agreements for the gradual achievement of that 
objective. Visas should be made valid for any 
number of journeys within the period of validity, 
which should not be less than 12 months. They 
should be valid at any port of entry, by any regular 
route authorized for foreign passenger traffic, and 
by any means of transport. Special recommenda- 
tions were adopted for the reduction of the charges 
and simplification of the formalities required for 
obtaining visas. 

Concerning the deposits sometimes required of 
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certain travellers to prevent them from becoming 
a burden should they find themselves without funds 
to pay for the return journey to their own countries, 
the meeting recommended that the deposit fixed 
should not exceed the means of persons who are not 
well-to-do. 

On the question of documents required at the 
frontier for health control purposes, the meeting 
felt that Governments should content themselves 
with the certificates of inoculation and vaccination 
provided for under the International Sanitary Con- 
ventions at present in force. 

Questions relating to frontier formalities gave 
rise to recommendations also designed to simplify 
the existing system as far as possible, by expediting 
control, and by combining control of passports, lug- 
gage, visas and, where applicable, health measures. 
These formalities should be carried out as far as 
possible during the course of the journey, on board 
ship or by rail, or, for road travellers, in suitable 
premises at the frontier. 

A lengthy discussion ensued as to how far curren- 
cy control came within the jurisdiction of the meet- 


ing of experts. Finally, however, a recommendation, | 
based on a United States proposal, was adopted, to 
the effect that bona fide travellers should be allowed 
to import, under certain conditions, funds in for- 
eign currencies which they could later re-export, 
Recommendations were also adopted for the pur- 
pose -of simplifying the formalities for obtaining at 
frontier posts the national currency required for 
the immediate needs of travellers. 

The experts asked the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil to convene a second meeting, similar to the first, 
before the world conference itself takes place. The 
hope was expressed that more countries will be rep- 
resented at the second meeting and that, in the 
interval between the two, some governments will 
be able to put into effect some of the measures 
suggested at the discussions which have just ended. 
Some governments will, furthermore, have an op- 
portunity to define their attitude, so that at the 
second meeting, it is hoped, proposals can be formu- 
lated which will be more liberal than those at 
present reserved for formal submission to the world 
conference. 


“Laissez-Passer” Aids United Nations Officials Who Travel 


A TYPE of travel document known as a “United 
Nations laissez-passer” has been prepared by the 
Secretariat to provide identification and credentials 
for members of 
the United Na- 
tions staff who 
travel abroad. 
The laissez-pass- 
er was author- 
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vention on Privi- 
leges and Im- 
munities of the 
United Nations, 
which the Gen- 
eral Assembly 
adopted on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1946, 
and which states 
that the laissez- 
passer shall be 
recognized and 
accepted as a 
valid travel doc- 
ument by the 
Members of the 
United Nations 
upon their official adherence to the Convention. The 
Convention further states that application for visas 
for holders of the laissez-passer, when accompanied 
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ized by the Con-: 


by a certificate that they are travelling on United 
Nations business, shall be dealt with as speedily 
as possible, and that such persons shall be granted 
such other facilities for speedy travel as may be 
necessary. By a special agreement between the 
United Nations and Switzerland, the Swiss authori- 
ties have also recognized the laissez-passer. The 
document is now issued only in the event of an offic- 
ial journey, but in future, it is expected, every 
permanent staff member will be entitled to a laissez- 
passer for use in any international journey, whether 
private or official. 

The laissez-passer, the credentials pages and cover 
of which are illustrated on these pages, will be valid 
for a prescribed period—usually one year—and after- 
ward must be revalidated by the Transportation 
Service of the Secretariat, which prepared it with 
the assistance of the Legal Department and _ the 
Bureau of Administrative Management and Budget. 

The document, a 38-page booklet bound in blue 
leather, is 4 by 6% inches in size, approximately 
the dimensions (4% by 6% inches) proposed 
for passport some years ago by the League of 
Nations and adopted by many governments. The 
United Nations emblem is embossed in gold on the 
cover. The inside pages, which are made of a new 
kind of paper, said to be forgery-proof, also display 
the emblem, radiating light and surrounded by a 
rainbow, symbolizing hope. The first two pages 
provide space for a photograph and personal data. 
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Ten pages contain the particular extracts from the 
Convention on the Privileges and Immunities which 
establish the authority of the United Nations to 
issue the laissez-passer; explanation of methods of 
dealing with applicants for visas; definition of the 
officials who should be accorded the same privileges 
granted to diplomatic envoys; a summary of the 
privileges and immunities the bearer is entitled 
to; and other information. To be valid, a laissez- 
passer must bear the official seal of the United 
Nations and an imprint of the Secretary-General’s 
authorized official of the Secretariat. There are a 
number of blank pages for Visas. The booklet is 
printed throughout in Chinese, English, French, 
Spanish and Russian. 

Article VII of the Convention establishes, among 
other things, that the laissez-passer may be used by 
officials of the specialized agencies when agree- 
ments to this effect have been made with the 
United Nations. Judges, the Registrar, and members 
of the staff of the International Court of Justice 
will also use it. Special travel certificates will be is- 
sued to experts who travel on United Nations busi- 
ness but are not staff members. These will also 
guarantee facilities for speedy travel. 
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The basis for the Convention, which in turn is 
the basis for the issuance of the laissez-passer, is 
established in the Charter itself. Article 105 pro- 
vides that the United Nations shall enjoy in the 
territory of each of its Members such privileges and 
immunities as are necessary for the fulfilment of its 
purpose and that representatives of the Members, 
and officials of the Organization, shall likewise 
enjoy the privileges and immunities necessary for 
independently exercising United Nations functions. 

On December 11, 1946, the General Assembly 
pointed out in a resolution, how essential it is for 
the efficient exercise of the Organization's functions, 
and the fulfilment of its purposes, that all the 
Member States bring the Convention into force so 
as to prevent the danger of confusion and lack 
of co-ordination between rules affecting the United 
Nations applied in various states. 

The Assembly therefore invited the Members to 
accede to the Convention as soon as possible, and 
recommended that, in the meantime, Members 
should follow the provisions of the Convention in- 
sofar as possible in their relations with the United 
Nations, its officials, and Members’ representa- 
tives. 





Fiscal Commission Convenes 
Will Advise Council on Public Finance Matters 


Wort PROBLEMS of public finance will begin 
receiving detailed consideration by a United Na- 
tions body when the Fiscal Commission, the last 
of the nine commissions of the Economic and Social 
Council, convenes at Lake Success on May 19. The 
fifteen members of the Commission, who are not 
only representatives of their countries but also 
authoritative experts in their field, will set up the 
machinery for advising and assisting the Council 
in matters which have a vital bearing on economic 
stability and progress. 

According to the terms of reference adopted last 
October at the third session of the Economic and 
Social Council, the Commission will study and 
advise the Council in the field of public finance, 
particularly in its legal and technical aspects. It 
will also advise the Council and other eight commis- 
sions on the fiscal implications of recommendations 
made by them in their fields. In general it will 
co-operate with other commissions of the Council, 
other organs of the United Nations and with spe- 
cialized agencies in matters of common concern. 

The Fiscal Commission is also authorized to 
assist on request, any Member government on 
public finance problems. 

During the last decades the traditional problems 
of public finance have increased greatly in scope 
and complexity. There was, during this period, an 
unprecedented growth of government expenditure 
on armaments, social security, public works, eco- 
nomic development and post-war reconstruction: 
all of which naturally resulted in increases in taxa- 


tion and public debt. This situation lends new: 


urgency to the problems arising from the effects 
of fiscal measures on international trade as well as 
on economic and social conditions in general. More- 
over, these increases have brought about new prob- 
lems of administration which cannot always be 
handled within the framework of conventional 
rules and practices. When the Economic and Social 
Council created the Fiscal Commission, it did so 
in the realization that effective progress in the 
treatment of these problems could be achieved only 
through the exchange of national experience and 
through international co-operation. 

At the same time, the Council had in mind its 
fundamental tasks, under the Charter, to promote 
economic stability, economic development and 
higher standards of living throughout the world. 
It delegated to the Commission the function of 
studying the fiscal methods through which these 
obectives may be realized. 

The Commission’s predecessor in international 
work on matters of public finance was the Fiscal 
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Committee of the League of Nations. The result 
of a merger, in 1929, of several bodies established 
by the League to study fiscal problems, the Fiscal 
Commitee was considered to be one of the most 
active and successful of the League bodies. 

Under its supervision, the League Secretariat 
published a Collection of International Treaties 
and Internal Measures for the Prevention of Double 
Taxation and Fiscal Evasion, and a series of vol- 
umes on the Taxation of Foreign and National 
Enterprises, which included descriptions of the 
income tax systems of over thirty countries insofar 
as they affected enterprises engaged in international 
business. Comparative studies were prepared for the 
mutual information of national tax administra- 
tions on questions such as taxable income, fiscal 
domicile and residence, tax administration, methods 
of tax assessment and collection, legal protection 
of taxpayers. 

The Fiscal Committee of the League met for its 
tenth and final session in London in March, 1946. 
At this meeting it drew up recommendations on the 
machinery required by the United Nations to con- 
tinue and expand the work it had started. 

Some of the more important problems to be 
taken up by the United Nations were, the Com- 
mittee suggested: double taxation of income, 
estates and successions, property and capital, etc.; 
extra-territorial taxes; discriminatory and _ special 
taxes on foreigners and on capital invested abroad; 
special taxes in international transactions, such 
as taxes on the purchase of foreign exchange and 
remittances abroad; taxes on international com- 
munications and transport; mutual assistance be- 
tween national tax administrations in connection 
with the assessment and collection of taxes, includ- 
ing the prevention of fiscal evasion. 


International Treaties 


League experts believed that the solution to inter- 
national tax problems had to be sought through 
measures of national legislation, and also through 
special tax treaties. These tax treaties, the experts 
believed, must first of all take into account the 
differences in the economic development, commer- 
cial and financial position, and the structure of the 
tax systems of the countries concerned. Second, 
they must assure reciprocal concessions in order to 
ensure an equitable and sound tax treatment for 
individuals and corporations under dual jurisdic- 
tion. 

The Fiscal Committee pointed out that the fact 
that the number of treaties which have been con- 
cluded in the last twenty-five years proves the im- 
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rtance of international tax problems. Well over 
sixty general treaties have been concluded for the 

revention of double taxation, and nearly 250 
special agreements on various international tax 
matters have been signed, not counting treaties of 
friendship, treaties on the rights of a national of 
one country in another (the so-called “treaties of 
establishment,” or “‘consular’’ treaties) , commercial 
treaties and other international instruments con- 
taining incidental clauses on tax matters. 

The Committee noted that the model conven- 
tions drafted under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, especially those concerned with the pre- 
vention of international double taxation and fiscal 
evasion, were instrumental in facilitating numerous 
bilateral agreements. The high point of the work 
of the Fiscal Committee of the League was a re- 
gional tax conference held in July, 1943, at Mexico 
City. This conference produced three co-ordinated 
model conventions covering the various aspects 
of international tax relations, designed to serve as a 
basis in negotiations between national tax authori- 
ties. These conventions express the fundamental 
concept that a balance has to exist between the 
taxing rights of the country where a taxpayer is 
resident, and of that country where his property 
or the source of his income is situated. 

The League’s fiscal experts believed that the 
recommendations made in these conventions con- 
cerning the suppression of fiscal evasion should 
prove of value for the development of international 
trade, not only because they render more acceptable 
to national treasuries the sacrifices involved in the 
elimination of double taxation, but also because 
they discourage unsound financial transfers. With 
these model conventions as a basis, several countries 


Members of the Fiscal Commission 
Term of Office 
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3 years 
3 years 
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Rodolphe Putnam (Belgium) 
Shan Kwei Fong (China) 
Valerio Botero (Colombia) 
Jose M. Perez Cubillas (Cuba) 
Karel Czesany (Czechoslovakia) 
Raoul Certeux (France) 
N. Sunderesan (India) 
George Hakim (Lebanon) 
A. R. F. Mackay (New Zealand) 
S. Trampczynski (Poland) 
R. G. Hawtrey (United Kingdom) 
Seymour Jacklin 

(Union of South Africa) 
I. Tolkunoff (Ukraine) 
Edward T. Bartelt (United States) 
Pavel M. Chernyshev (USSR) 


4 years 
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2 years 
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have recently entered into more or less informal 
negotiations. 

Despite the fact that there existed before the war 
a fairly complete network of fiscal treaties in Eu- 
rope (with which the United States became con- 
cerned in the ’thirties), the League’s Fiscal Com- 
mittee considered at its last session that much 
remains to be done by the United Nations—“espe- 
cially on account of the constant increase of tax 
burdens and also with a view to assisting the de- 
sired revival of international trade and investment.” 

Such is the importance of this work, as seen by 
the Committee, that efforts to remove obstacles 
from international economic intercourse, such as 
tariffs and tariff preferences, and other restrictive 
trade practices of which the work now in progress 
in the ITO Preparatory Committee is an example, 
can largely be frustrated through the operation of 
tax laws. 


Techniques of Government Finance 


In addition to its recommendations on the activi- 
ities of the United Nations Fiscal Commission in 
the field of international taxation, the League’s 
Fiscal Committee proposed that the Commission 
should make studies and provide advice on the 
“exchange of information among states on the 
techniques of government finance and their social 
and economic effects.” 

The Fiscal Committee had already begun ex- 
change of such information among states in the 
years preceding the last war, when it was engaged 
in a study of the relations between fiscal policy, 
the structure of tax systems, the yield of taxes 
and economic fluctuations, and the sensitiveness 
of the yield of taxes to the business of cycle and on 
the technical problems of direct taxation. 

On the relation of national tax structures to 
international trade, the Committee’s final report 
states: 

“The structure and incidence of a country’s tax 
system have a direct influence on the capacity 
and willingness of domestic concerns to do business 
abroad as well as on the ability of the country to 
attract foreign capital and enterprises. It would 
be difficult to remove the obstacles which taxation 
may oppose to international trade and investment 
without determining the manner in which the 
different types of taxes, considered separately and 
together, can be adapted to the social and economic 
conditions of the various countries.” 


Provisional Agenda 

Not all or many of these problems will come up 
before the Fiscal Commission immediately. Because 
this forthcoming session is its first, the provisional 
agenda, as drawn up by the Secretariat, appears at 
first glance to be largely organizational. A chairman 
and other officers will be eleeted; rules of procedure 
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will be studied, as will co-ordination and relations 
with other commissions and organs of the United 
Nations, with the specialized agencies, and with 
non-governmental organizations. The need for sub- 
sidiary bodies to handle special aspects of the Com- 
mission’s work will also be examined. 

In a working paper on the terms of reference 
of the Commission, the Secretariat suggests that the 
Commission may contribute to these objectives by 
the formulation of fiscal measures designed to: 

1. Apply democratic principles in matters of pub- 
lic expenditure and revenue, and fiscal procedures; 

g. Strengthen the financial position and credit 
standing of governments and their agencies; 

g. Assure economic stability and foster economic 
development as well as social advancement within 
the framework of general fiscal policies, whether 
national or international; 

4. Promote international economic and financial 
relations. 

Other working papers submitted by the Secre- 
tariat suggest projects which the Commission might 
undertake. As the Secretariat sees the program of 
work, the first aspect of it might be the collection 
and distribution of information. “In order to ful- 
fiil its advisory tasks, the Fiscal Commission should 
have complete and up-to-date information on fiscal 
developments and trends throughout the world.” 
If this information were made available to in- 
dividual governments, they would benefit also from 
foreign experience in their questions of fiscal or- 
ganization and managements. 

The Secretariat suggests the establishment of 
a fiscal “information centre” which would publish 
a series of periodicals and also produce “descriptive, 
analytical and comparative studies on fiscal insti- 
tutions, legislation, treaties, techniques and trends” 


—a second aspect of the Commission's program of 
work. Much of the information for these studies 
would automatically become available through the 
collection of data for the periodicals. 

The third aspect of the Commission's work, as 
seen by the Secretariat, consists in formulating 
“practical recommendations of a general order or 
of specific application.”” Naturally, the information 
and research activities carried on for the Commis- 
sion would be ancillary to its advisory functions, 
as set forth in its terms of reference. 

In another working paper, the Secretariat en- 
visages that the advisory aspects of the Commission’s 
work may take the following forms: 

1. Statements of opinion on matters of interest 
to the United Nations or any other international 
organization; 

2. Statements of opinion on matters which are 
of international or common interest to several gov- 
ernments or which might call for joint, concerted 
or parallel action; 

3. Statements of opinion on matters of concern 
to a government, when it asks for advice; 

4. Suggestions regarding studies and research on 
matters of interest to the Commission and on the 
means of carrying out such projects; 

5. Suggestions regarding consultation with inter- 
national and national authorities on matters of 
interest to the Commission; 

6. Formulation of legislative, administrative and 
accounting standards and drafting of model laws 
and model international agreements; 

7. Suggestions concerning the organization of in- 
ternational, regional or other conferences, pri- 
marily of a technical character, for the furtherance 
of the objectives of the United Nations in fiscal 
matters. 
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Codification of International Law 
United Nations Committee Begins Studies 


Ix accordance with Article 13 of the Charter by 
which the General Assembly is charged with in- 
itiating studies and making recommendations for 
the purpose of “encouraging the progressive de- 
velopment of international law and its codifica- 
tion,” the Committee on the progressive Develop- 
ment of International Law and Its Codification be- 
gan its deliberations at Lake Success on May 12. 

On December 11, 1946, the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution implementing its obligations 
under Article 13 of the Charter. It stated the need 
for a careful study of what had already been ac- 
complished and of the projects and activities of 
official and unofficial bodies working in the field of 
international law. It also emphasized the need for a 
report on the methods by which the General 
Assembly could most effectively discharge its ob- 
ligations. 

The General Assembly therefore established the 
Committee on the Progressive Development of In- 
ternational Law and its Codification, and directed 
it to study: 

(a) Methods by which the General Assembly 
should encourage the progressive development of 
international law and its eventual codification; 

(b) Methods of securing the co-operation of 
the several organs of the United Nations to this 
end; and 

(c) Methods of enlisting the assistance of such 
national or international bodies as might aid in 
the attainment of the objective. 

Between the closing of the General Assembly in 
December and the date set for the opening meeting 
of the Committee in May, the Secretariat under- 
took exhaustive studies in order to draw up a series 
of memoranda for the information of the Commit- 
tee to aid it in its discussions. In all some ten docu- 
ments were prepared. Two documents contained 
historical information on previous efforts at codi- 
fication. They presented a detailed account of the 
conference method up to and including the Hague 
Conference of 1930 under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, and the various conferences 
held under the Inter-American system. 

The Secretariat also prepared a memorandum 
on the methods which the Committee might con- 
sider for encouraging progressive development of 
international law and its codification which it was 
hoped might be useful as a starting point for 
discussion in the Committee. Another Secretariat 
paper listed national and international bodies work- 
ing in the field of international law and presented 
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an outline of their present composition and activi- 
ties together with some suggested methods of en- 
listing their assistance. 

At its opening meeting on May 12, the Com- 
mittee listened to a short introduction by Dr. Ivan 
Kerno, Assistant Secretary-General in Charge of 
Legal Affairs, who emphasized the importance of 
the work, and the difficulties which were confront- 
ing it. Dr. Kerno recalled the “sad story of previous 
efforts,” and mentioned specially the disappointing 
results of the Hague Conference on Codification of 
International Law in 1990. ‘We have to be careful,” 
he added, “not to repeat the mistakes of the past. 
The Committee should have a new start.” 


Members of Committee 


Dr. Enrique Serrer Vieyra 
Dr. W. A. Wynes 
Mr. Gilberto Amado 
Dr. Shu-hsi Hsu 
Dr. Antonio Rocha 
Dr. Wabid Rafaat 
France Prof. Henry Donnedieu de Vabres 
India Sir Dalip Singh 
Netherlands Dr. J. G. de Beus 
Panama Mr. Roberto de la Guardia 
Poland Professor Konstanty Grzybowski 
Sweden Mr. Erik Sjoborg 
Professor Vladimir Koretsky 
Professor J. L. Brierly 
Professor P. C. Jessup 
Venezuela Dr. Carlos Eduardo Stolk 
Yugoslavia Professor Milan Bartos 
Secretary: Dr. Yuen-li Liang, Director, Divi- 
sion of the Development and Codification of 
International Law. 


Argentina 
Australia 
Brazil 
China 
Colombia 


Egypt 


Sir Dalip Singh, of India, was elected chairman; 
Professor Vladimir Koretsky, of the U.S.S.R. and 
Dr. Antonia Rocha, of Colombia, vice-chairmen, 
and Professor J. L. Brierly, of the United Kingdom, 
rapporteur of the committee. 


In its resolution of December 11, the General As- 
sembly had asked the committee to give special 
attention to the principles recognized in the Char- 
ter of the Nuremberg trial and in the judgment of 
the Tribunal. It is a matter of “primary import- 
ance,” the Assembly resolution stated, “that these 
principles are considered in plans for a general 
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codification of offenses against the peace and secur- 
ity of mankind, or of an International Criminal 
Code.” 

In addition to these general responsibilities, the 
Committee has also to take up a specific assignment 
which stems from another resolution of the General 
Assembly. 

It has to consider the Draft Declaration on the 
Rights and Duties of States, presented to the As- 
sembly by Panama. The Secretary-General was in- 
structed to refer to the Committee comments and 
observations on the draft declaration received from 
Members and from national and _ international 
bodies concerned with international law. 

The Committee will also be consulted by the 


Representatives to the third session of the Con- 
sultative Committee on Public Information of the 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies, which 
met at Lake Success on May 6, heard Brigadier 
General Frank E. Stoner, Chief Communications 
Engineer of the United Nations, report on the pro- 
gress being made in developing the Organization’s 
communications and broadcasting plans. 

By early une, General Stoner said, radio teletype 
service on a limited basis will be in effect between 
Headquarters and the Information Centres at Gen- 
eva, Copenhagen, London, and Paris. The service 
will be conducted by means of a “dual transmission” 
system, which enables both voice and written 
records on teletype to be broadcast simultaneously 
on the same frequency. The Department of Public 
Information has leased commercial wire facilities to 
Boston, where station WRUL will relay the tele- 
type broadcasts to the European offices, each of 
which is to be equipped with dual diversity 
receivers. Nothing can be initiated in the Pacific 
area for the present, the General said, because the 
transmitter planned for Hawaii is not in operation. 
He expected, however, that service would be ex- 
tended to South America perhaps by the end of 
this year. In due time, it is hoped, the specialized 
agencies will co-operate in the use of these facilities. 

Representatives of the specialized agencies re- 
ported on the progress their groups are making 
in improving communication among themselves 
and the United Nations. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization has made provision for the installa- 
tion of a dual receiver at its Rome office so as to 
use the new service, and will set up direct wire- 
teletype communication between its Washington 
office and United Nations Headquarters. The Inter- 
national Labor Organization has provided for con- 
tinuation of the New York-Montreal teletype link 
in its 1948 budget. 

The Committee recommended a plan to extend 
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Secretary-General on the crime of genocide in ac. 
cordance with the resolution of the Economic and 
Social Council of March 28, 1947. This resolution 
instructed the Secretary-General to undertake, with 
the assistance of experts in the field of international] 
and criminal law, the necessary studies with a view 
to drawing up a draft convention in accordance 
with the resolution of the General Assembly of 
December 11, 1946, to the effect that genocide is 
an international crime, and to consult among others 
with the Committee on the Progressive Develop- 
ment of International Law and its Codification. 
The Committee is to report to the General As- 
sembly at its next regular meeting in September 
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the coverage of the present teletype network of the 
United Nations by permitting newspapers, radio 
stations, press bureaus, and agencies, in Washington, 
and Montreal, to rent “‘legs,’’ or extensions, on the 
network. There are at present 40 such “legs” in 
New York. 

General Stoner stressed the need for co-operation 
by the specialized agencies in establishing and oper- 
ating the projected United Nations world radio 
network. The plan, drawn up by a panel headed 
by General Stoner, calls for powerful short-wave 
transmitters located at New York, Geneva, South 
America, and in the Pacific. The first three would 
both originate material and relay it for rebroadcast 
by private or national stations; the last would re- 
lay material to Asia, the Far East, and the South- 
west Pacific. The use of “dual purpose transmission” 
would make it possible to transmit both voice and 
written records simultaneously over any of the 12 
to 16 frequencies which, according to the plan, the 
United Nations network would require. 

General Stoner also announced that, beginning 
May 20, amateur radio broadcasters who belong to 
the International Amateur Radio Union will join 
in a scheme for disseminating United Nations in- 
formation through amateur radio channels. Three 
outstanding amateurs, chosen from thousands of 
amateurs active throughout the world, will be 
brought to New York, and will be assisted by the 
Department of Public Information in preparing 
short daily broadcasts to other amateurs. 

Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General for 
Public Information, who was chairman of the 
morning session of the Committee’s meeting, stated 
that the radio amateurs are real internationalists 
who want to be of direct service to the United 
Nations. 

Advocating stimulation of public interest in the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies 
through informed speakers, Mrs. Florence Reynolds 
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of FAO introduced a plan based on the develop- 
ment of a network of correspondent-speakers who 
will specialize in different fields, talk to their 
friends and to local groups, and so develop by 
ersonal contact the necessary public interest which 
will start people reading their papers, asking for 
better coverage, listening to radio talks, going to 
see informative films, and the like. 

Such key persons would be put in direct corre- 
spondence with the Department of Public Informa- 
tion in the first place. They would be supplied with 
background informational material of all kinds. 
Each would next be expected to gather around him 
a group of other persons and jointly they would 
agree to make themselves available to speak at 
discussion groups, at Chamber of Commerce lun- 
cheons, labor educational study classes, Rotary 
Clubs, and similar groups. Each person would 
specialize in a particular field—the Economic & 
Social Council, the ILO, FAO, WHO, etc., etc. 

It was agreed that the Department of Public In- 
formation will experiment with this project with 
the co-operation of the specialized agencies. 

Arch A. Mercey of WHO introduced a discus- 
sion of present information methods and reiterated 
the great difficulty of communicating clearly, con- 


cisely and understandably to the people. The Uni- 
ted Nations, he said, like other public service 
agencies, is often guilty of talking over the heads 
of the people. It should remember that the target 
is every human being in the world. We are not 
writing, Mr. Mercey said, except in special cases, 
for the intellectually elite, but for all mankind. 

It was announced that Tor Gjesdal, Director of 
the Department of Public Information, will leave 
shortly for Europe with Jerzy Szapiro, Chief of Ex- 
ternal Services, to establish information centers in 
Moscow, Prague and Warsaw. 

The Department now has eight centers in opera- 
tion in London, Copenhagen, Geneva, Paris, New 
Delhi, Shanghai, Washington, and Rio de Janeiro; 
another will open shortly at Mexico City. 

The specialized agencies represented at the Com- 
mittee meeting were International Labor Organiza- 
tion, Food and Agriculture Organization, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, International Monetary 
Fund, World Health Organization, International 
Refugee Organization and the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. 


U.N. Film Board Approves Joint Film Program 


A BROAD program of joint film and other visual 
activities, including the production of films, was 
approved by the United Nations Film Board at its 
second quarterly meeting held at Lake Success, May 
8, 1947 under the chairmanship of Mr. Benjamin 
Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General for Public In- 
formation of the United Nations. 

Represented at the meeting were the United 
Nations Department of Public Information, 
UNESCO, Food and Agriculture Organization, 
World Health Organization, International Labor 
Organization, International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the International Monetary 
Stabilization Fund, and the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of the International Refugee Organization. 

Jean Benoit-Levy, Director of the Executive Office 
of the Board, who is also Director of the United 
Nations: Films and Visual Information Division of 
the Department of Public Information, reported 
that plans for the production of a list of 14 films 
were well advanced. Preparatory research on the 
films has been completed. 

Some of the films are of particular interest to one 
or another of the agencies on the Board, but in 
every case they are of interest to a greater or lesser 
degree to all member organizations. These films will 
be distributed among the Member nations for pro- 
duction. 

In addition, it was reported that film-producing 
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groups in a number of countries were making films 
at their own expense as contributions to public 
understanding of the problems being dealt with by 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 

It was agreed that increased attention should be 
paid to the use of film strips by the Board for the 
purposes of the member organizations. 

An exchange of photographs for informational 
purposes between the various agencies was also dis- 
cussed and it was decided to establish a central de- 
pository at Lake Success of all such photographs. 


Plans were also agreed upon for joint action, with 
the assistance of Member nations, in the collection 
and international dissemination of information 
about films. These plans include the preparation 
of international lists of films in the fields of inter- 
national understanding, health, agriculture, indus- 
trial welfare, fundamental education and others. 


Reports were placed before the Board by 
UNESCO concerning a commission on the technical 
needs of the war-devastated countries and scholar- 
ships for the training of people from countries in 
need of film personnel. The members of the Board 
will provide assistance through their special con- 
tacts to the commission’s field surveyors now at 
work in Europe, China and the Philippines. For the 
training of personnel, offers of scholarships have 
already been received from film groups in Member 
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nations and a total of 100 scholarships has been 
set as the target. The scholarships will provide 
practical training in research and script writing, 
camera work, editing and in the techniques of 
using films for educational and special information. 
In his report on the organization of an Execu- 
tive Office to serve the members of the Film Board, 
Mr. Benoit-Levy disclosed that both the United 
Nations Department of Public Information and 
UNESCO were making available to the Board their 
entire film and visual information staffs. The New 
York headquarters of this Executive Office is loca- 
ted at Lake Success. The Paris Office is located at 
the UNESCO headquarters under Mr. William 
Farr, chief of UNESCO’s Film Section. 
Commenting on the successful co-operative efforts 


of the member organizations, Mr. Benoit-Levy said, 
“Few films concern only one of our organizations, 
Our experience with films already under way shows 
that most of them concern at least two or three of 
our organizations, if not all of us, since we are so 
closely related in our work. The pooling of our re. 
sources in the film and visual information field and 
our interchange of information on these activities 
means that we can give more assistance in the 
production, distribution or use of a film than if each 
one of us went to work entirely independently. By 
working together, we not only help ourselves, but 
we help those producers and distributors of films, 
and those present or potential users of films, in the 
spreading of information about the great objectives 
of all our organizations.” 


International Refugee Organization 
Preparatory Commission to Assume Operational Responsibility 


Arrer nearly two weeks in conference at Lau- 
sanne, the Preparatory Commission for the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization has decided to as- 
sume operational responsibility as from July 1, 
1947, and thus begin to meet the urgent needs of 
refugees. 

This vital decision was taken in order to make 
certain that there should be no gap in the opera- 
tions on behalf of refugees and displaced persons 
due to the forthcoming cessation on June 30, 1947 
of relief activities by UNRRA and the Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Committee on Refugees. 

Article 18 of the IRO constitution requires that, 


before the IRO can exist, at least fifteen countries 


must have accepted the constitution, and that the 
joint contributions of accepting countries must 
provide at least 75 per cent of the operational 
budget amounting to about $151,000,000. At pres- 
ent there are sixteen signatories, but only five 
(United Kingdom, New Zealand, China, Iceland, 
and Australia) full acceptances. The total financial 
contributions of the sixteen governments now 
amounts to 75.52 per cent of the operational 
budget. 

By the resolution passed on May 13 the Prepara- 
tory Commission will take over as from July 1, 1947 
“such functions, activities, assets and personnel of 
certain existing organizations dealing with refugees 
and displaced persons as are considered to be 
essential in order to accomplish the orderly transfer 
to the IRO of such functions and activities.” 

The Preparatory Commission also agreed to re- 
quest governments which were members of the 
Commission to make advance contributions in 
order to finance operations from July 1, 1947, of 
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the Preparatory Commission until the IRO is 
formally constituted; these advances are to be 
deducted from their first contributions to the IRO. 


The Commission will request the appropriate 
constitutional organs of UNRRA and the Inter- 
Governmental Committee on Refugees to consider 
as a matter of urgency whether they will have sur- 
plus funds available on June 30, 1947 which they 
would agree to transfer to the Preparatory Com- 
mission in order to help finance its operations. If 
such funds are available, they would be asked to 
take the necessary steps to transfer them to the 
Preparatory Commission. 

In proposing the adoption of the resolution, 
Dr. Sassen, of the Netherlands, the chairman of the 
sub-committee comprising the chiefs of delegations, 
pointed out that a number of serious problems in 
determining how the Preparatory Commission 
would operate were still under discussion. He 
hoped, however, to be in a position soon to make 
recommendations to the Commission. 

The delegate of the United States, Mr. George L. 
Warren, seconded Dr. Sassen’s motion, which was 
unanimously adopted. 


A report by the Executive Secretary of the Pre- 
paratory Commission on resettlement of refugees 
and displaced persons was approved by the confer- 
ence, but the proposal contained in the report that 
the Preparatory Commission should appeal urgently 
to members of the United Nations to open their 
doors to refugees and displaced persons was re- 
ferred to the sub-committee of the chiefs of dele- 
gations for further consideration. 


(Continued on page 576) 
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San Francisco Conference Is Commemorated 


Among those taking part in the Los Angeles celebration of the second anniversary of the San Francisco 
Conference were (left to right) Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., the film actor; Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral for Public Information, who was the principal speaker at the ceremony; Fletcher Bowron. mayor of Los 
Angeles; and Harry Maizlish, general manager of radio station KFWB. 


oW E the peoples im the United Nations, who 
have come from the remotest -corners of the 
world to serve you the peoples of the United 
Nations—whatever your national allegiance— 
cannot serve you well in the cause of peace and 
brotherhood, or carry out the promises of the 
Charter of San Francisco, unless we have you 
behind us.” 

This was the message of Benjamin Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary-General for Public Infor- 
mation, when he spoke on April 25 at Los 
Angeles in connection with a ceremony that 
marked the second anniversary of the opening 
of the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization at San Francisco on 
April 25, 1945. 

A two-hour mass meeting was sponsored by 
the United Nations Association of Los Angeles, 
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the City of Los Angeles and radio station KFWB, 
which broadcast the program. Consuls stationed 
at Los Angeles and distinguished citizens of Cali- 
fornia participated. 

“We may disagree many more times,” Mr. 
Cohen said, in closing his address, “but those 
of us who have visited many countries in 
recent months know that there is not a single 
government, not one individual, who is desirous 
of breaking the peace, of endangering inter- 
national security. I ask you to be with us, to 
have faith—because only upon hope, faith, and 
optimism can we build peace. 

“I ask you to be patient and to be demanding, 
and to think that peace for the future is as much 
your personal responsibility as it is that of us 
who, working in your behalf, serve you as inter- 
national civil servants in the United Nations.” 











(Continued from page 574) - 
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The reason for hesitation on this proposed ap- 
peal was suggested in a statement by the Director- 
General of the Inter-Governmental Committee on 
Refugees, Sir Herbert Emerson who explained that 
the situation had changed since the Commission’s 
February conference by the urgent demand for 
manpower in western European countries. 

It was explained that the movement of miners 
from the occupation zones of Germany to Belgium 
had begun. It was expected that 10,000 would have 
been transferred by July 1. The movement of work- 
ers to Great Britain, under the so-called “Opera- 
tion Westward-Ho” was also well under way. As 
many as 15,000 persons a month over a period of 
several months might be involved. France, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden were considering similar 
schemes. 

Sir Herbert Emerson explained that in point of 
fact a number of overseas countries were already 
actively making arrangements for the reception of 
new people. Brazil had completed selection of some 
3,000 persons from Germany and 12,000 from 
Austria. Venezuela was selecting 5,000 families 
(15,000 to 20,000 persons) as soon as practicable. 
Argentina, Canada, and South Africa all had selec- 





International Bank Makes its First Loan 





tion groups at work in Europe. Not all of those 
chosen would be refugees, but most of .them would 
be. 

Madame Verwey, of the Netherlands, pointed 
out the danger that could arise from an exclusive 
selection of skilled workers. The result might well 
be to overlook the needs of certain other groups 
whose plight might become worse than ever, such 
as the aged and the infirm, unskilled workers, per- 
sons speaking little-known languages (for example, 
Ukrainian), intellectuals, and Jews who wished 
to go to Palestine but could not. These categories 
might, she pointed out, be adversely affected. 


Discussing further the problem raised by the 
delegate from the Netherlands, several speakers 
emphasized the importance of individual and fam- 
ily immigration. The representative of the Execu- 
tive Secretary clarified this aspect of the question 
in the following terms: “An exceptional situation 
born of the war calls for exceptional measures, not 
only in the financial sphere, which is only one as- 
pect of the problem, but equally in so far as con- 
cerns the immigration quotas. These might be in- 
creased either by raising the quotas as such or by 
adding in those quotas which were not used up 
during the war years.” 






$250,000.000 Made Available to France 


‘Lax International Bank for Reconstruction and 


Development announced on May g the granting of. 


its first loan, totaling $250,000,000 to Crédit Nation- 
al, a semi-public French corporation created to as- 
sist in financing the reconstruction and development 
of the French economy. The loan is guaranteed by 
the Republic of France. 

The executive directors of the International 
Bank, at a special meeting in Washington on May 
g, voted their approval of the loan, which originated 
from a request for a $500,000,000 loan by the 
French Minister of Finance in an application dated 
October 8, 1946. The loan agreement was signed for 
the bank by John J. McCloy, President, and on be- 
half of the Crédit National by Wilfred Baumgart- 
ner, President. The guarantee agreement was signed 
by Henri Bonnet, Ambassador of France to the 
United States. 

The loan is being made to assist France in the 
reconstruction of its war-torn economy and to 
finance the import of specific goods and equipment 
necessary to its economic rehabilitation. A portion 
of the proceeds will be devoted to the moderniza- 
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tion of the steel industry, including a modern strip 
mill. 

The transportation system is to be improved by 
the purchase of locomotives and freight cars, cargo 
ships and canal barges, and commercial airplanes. 
Coal and oil, essential to industry and transport, 
figure largely among the prospective purchases, as 
do industrial raw materials, including semi-finished 
steel products and non-ferrous metals. 

Under the loan agreement, the bank will obtain 
full information concerning the goods to be pur- 
chased with the proceeds of the loan and their 
utilization. France will be free to purchase in what- 
ever markets are most advantageous. 

The bank states that because of its size and pro- 
ductive capacity, France is pivotal in Western Eur- 
ope. The economic rehabilitation of France will 
speed the recovery of surrounding countries and, 
through an expansion of trade, be beneficial to the 
rest of the world. 

The loan is for a period of go years and will 
carry interest at the rate of 314 per cent. In accord- 
ance with its articles of agreement, the bank will 
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also charge a commission of 1 per cent per annum 
on the outstanding portion of the loan to build up 
a special reserve. 

The French national recovery program calls for 
heavy imports in the next five years. ‘Therefore, 
no repayment of principal is scheduled -for this 
period. Thereafter amortization begins at a modest 
rate and increases gradually so that the loan will be 
completely amortized by its due date. 

Mr. McCloy states that, although the bank is not 
now prepared to make any commitments with 
regard to a further loan, it will be willing to con- 
sider an additional application from France later 
this year. Any new application will be considered 
in the light of the funds which the bank will then 
have available for lending and of the progress made 
in carrying out the French economic recovery pro- 
gram. 

Created in 1919, the Crédit National is a semi- 
public corporation whose main object is to assist 
the reconstruction and development of France. 
Its original capital was subscribed by banks 
and industrial corporations. The stockholders elect 
its board of directors, subject to veto by the Minister 
of Finance. The board includes leading industrial- 
ists and bankers. The general manager (who is 
also the chairman of the board), as well as two 
executive managers, are appointed by decree of 
the President of France. 

The Crédit National will draw on the loan to pay 
for the import of specific materials and equipment, 
in accordance with the specific authorization de- 
livered by the French Exchange Control Office. It 
will receive the countervalue in francs of such pay- 
ments and use it to finance the reconstruction of the 
French economy. 

The bank’s scrutiny of the application for this 
loan was guided by its policies to give first consider- 
ation to the most urgent requirements, whether 
for reconstruction or development; to supply funds 
for purposes for which private capital is not now 
willing or able to finance, to ensure that its funds 
are used productively and to satisfy itself on the 
prospects of repayment. 

In this approach, the bank was faced with two 
basic issues: the need for the loan, and the recov- 
ery prospects of France. 

The first consideration, the need for the loan, was 
examined in the light of the need of France for 
financial assistance, and the importance to the rest 
of Europe of economic recovery in France. 

France’s need for the loan arises directly from 
the still inadequate recovery of its exports and 
from the insufficiency of other means at its disposal 
for the purchase and import of materials and equip- 
ment essential to economic rehabilitation. 

The French economy was seriously weakened by 
the cumulative effect of the wars of 1914-1918 and 
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of 1939-1945, by heavy expenditure for defence be- 
tween the two wars, and by the low rate of expendi- 
ture on the replacement and modernization of in- 
dustrial equipment in the 1930's. 

At the time of the country’s liberation, its pro- 
ductive capacity was, on an average, about 20 per 
cent smaller than before the war, and much of its 
remaining equipment was in need of replacement. 
Further, under the occupation, the country was de- 
nuded of its stocks of raw materials—its working 
capital. Industrial production was barely one-third 
of the pre-war rate, and exports—the main source 
of foreign exchange for the purchase of imports— 
were virtually suspended. 

The country was thus faced with the task of re- 
storing production from its existing equipment and, 
in order to re-create prosperity, with the moderniza- 
tion of its equipment and methods. This involved 
heavy imports of materials and equipment and, 
pending the restoration of food production, of 
cereals and other foods. 


Production and Exports Expand 


By the end of 1946, the volume of production had 
been restored to about go per cent of the level of 
1938 and the volume of exports to 75 per cent. This 
expansion in production and exports was achieved 
apart from internal efforts, only by heavy imports 
of essential materials and equipment. Exports, 
though increasing, have fallen far short of providing 
the foreign exchange for the purchase of necessary 
imports. Hence, the country was compelled to draw 
heavily on the gold and foreign assets at its disposal 
and to raise loans abroad. 

The official gold and “hard” currency holdings 
were reduced from the equivalent of $2,614 million 
at the liberation to about $1,000 million at the end 
of 1946. In 1946, a beginning was made with the 
requisitioning and liquidation of French-owned 
foreign balances and investments. In addition, since 
its liberation, France has borrowed abroad the 
equivalent of $2,600 million, mainly in the United 
States. 

According to official French estimates, the income 
of foreign exchange from exports, from the liquida- 
tion of private balances and investments abroad, 
from the proceeds of existing loans and from other 
sources, is expected to fall below the expenditures 
on imports of essential goods and services by $540 
million in 1947, $428 million in 1948 and $198 
million in 1949. 

Even these figures assume the liquidation of the 
greater part of declared privately held foreign 
balances and investments. By 1950, France expects 
to restore equilibrium in the transactions of the 
franc area with the rest of the world. 

In other words, France needs the proposed loan 
of $250 million if the country is to have the oppor- 
tunity this year to finance imports essential to the 
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expansion of domestic production and the moderni- 
zation of its industry and agriculture. 

Economic recovery in France is important, be- 
cause, by reason of an expansion in production, 
France will be able to supply part of the needs of 
surrounding countries and to provide a market for 
part of their exports. France could do much to 
carry forward the process of industrial integration 
in Europe that is essential if maximum production 
and rising living standards are to be achieved on 
that continent. 

At present, France and other countries in Europe 
depend on American and other foreign loans and 
credits to finance a substantial proportion of their 
imports. Equilibrium can be restored only by an 
expansion in European exports and this is con- 
ditional on an increase in production. 

While the need for the loan arises from the fact 
that exports and other means at the disposal of 
France are still inadequate to pay for necessary im- 
ports, its ultimate purpose will be served only if 
France succeeds in carrying out the present Govern- 
ment’s policy of economic rehabilitation. ‘The pre- 
requisite of recovery is expansion of production. 

In January 1947, the French Government adopted 
a plan designed to rally all classes of the French 
people in a common effort to rehabilitate the 
French economy. Its ultimate objective is to achieve 
an increase in the production of per capita wealth, 
thus improving the standard of living and, by in- 
creasing exports, restoring equilibrium to the 
French balance of payments. 

Although the program fixes definite production 
targets for the major industries—the level of nation- 
al production is to be raised to the 1938 level this 
year and to go per cent above that level by 1950—it 
may be regarded as a policy rather than as a rigid 
series of production targets. 

The program envisages the investment of the 
equivalent of some $18,go0 million during the four 
years 1947-50. Of the total, about $800 million is 


destined for investment in overseas territories. As 
much as 84 per cent of this proposed investment 
expenditure is expected to come from domestic 
resources—that is, from the savings of the French 
people and of corporate enterprises. It is clear, 
therefore, that the successful achievement of this 
program will depend mainly on the efforts and 
self-discipline of the French people. 

Of the remaining 16 per cent of the proposed 
investment it is contemplated that nearly three. 
quarters (11! per cent) will be financed from the 
sale of foreign assets and loans already obtained, 
and one-quarter (4 per cent) from new loans 
and credits. 

The proposal to set aside for investment one- 
fifth of the country’s available resources demands 
a degree of high austerity on the part of the French 
people. The program assumes a volume of import 
of coal and other materials that may not be torth- 
coming in full. The steel production target for 
1947 has already been reduced. 

The bank, referring only to economic matters, 
states that it is fully aware of the uncertainties 
facing France, the difficulties of expanding produc- 
tion, of improving the country’s finances, and of 
balancing the accounts with foreign countries in 
the present circumstances. These difficulties are the 
result of the developments in the past thirty years 
and cannot be overcome in a few years. 

Some of the factors impending recovery, such as 
the low level of coal imports, are beyond the control 
of France. Where France has had the opportunity 
to speed recovery, in the rehabilitation of trans. 
port after liberation, in the expansion of the pro- 
duction of coal, electricity, textiles and other pro- 
ducts, considerable success has been achieved. The 
plan for the modernization of the country’s in- 
dustries and agriculture is further evidence of the 
will of the French people to recover which, in the 
final analysis, is the justification for the loan. 


ICAO Votes to Expel Franco Spain 


Action Taken in its First Assembly at Montreal 


Tue First AsseEMBLY of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO), which opened on 
May 6 at Montreal, was faced during its first week 
of meetings with the problem of the membership 
of Franco Spain. On May 13, the Assembly voted 
27-to-3 to accept the conditions for the conclusion 
of a working agreement with the United Nations, 
and adopted an amendment to the ICAO Con- 
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vention which will cause the expulsion of Franco 
Spain from ICAO membership. 

Five months ago, the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, during the second part of its First 
Session, had resolved to approve an agreement 
bringing ICAO into relationship with the Eco 
nomic and Social Council provided that the agency 
complied with the General Assembly’s decision re- 
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garding Franco Spain. This decision, taken in a 
subsequent resolution, was that the Franco Govern- 
ment be debarred from membership in any inter- 
national agency brought into relationship with the 
United Nations and from participation in confer- 
ences arranged by the agencies. 

In the meantime Spain had, ironically, been the 
26th country to ratify the Convention on Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation, on March 5, 1947. Exactly 
26 ratifications were required to bring ICAO into 
existence thirty days later. 


Australian Elected President 


The Assembly began by electing Arthur S. Drake- 
ford, Australian Minister of Civil Aviation, as 
President. The following vice-presidents were 
chosen: Dr. C. Liu, of China; Air Brig. Gen. I. F. 
Carpenter, of Brazil; Joseph Kalenda, of 
Czechoslovakia; and M. Mourel Bey, Director- 
General of Civil Aviation for Egypt. 

The work of the Assembly was divided among 
several commissions, of whom the following chair- 
men were elected: Commission on Constitutional 
and General Policy Questions—R. Fourrier Ruelle, 
of France; Commission on Legal Questions—Briga- 
dier C. S. Booth, of Canada; Commission on Ad- 
ministrative and Financial Questions—Enrique 
Gongova, of Peru; Commission on Financial and 
Technical Aid through ICAO—Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Frederick Bowhill, of the United Kingdom. 

The Spanish question was referred to the Com- 
mission on Constitutional and General Policy Ques- 
tions. In Commission, the United States introduced 
-and the United Kingdom seconded a motion to 
ratify the draft agreement with the United Nations, 
to accept the condition of that agreement requiring 
debarment of Spain, and to amend the Convention 
governing ICAO so as to make possible the debar- 
ment of Spain. Before that amendment should 
come into force through ratification by member 
states, the resolution also would declare it the wish 
of the Assembly that the present Government of 
Spain should not participate in the Assembly or in 
other ICAO activities. 

In debate, the United States-United Kingdom 
motion was supported by China, France, Czecho- 
slovakia and Canada. Portugal, Argentina, the 
Union of South Africa and Ireland joined Spain in 
opposition of expulsion. Opposition to the motion 
stressed the belief that ICAO was a technical or- 
ganization which would lose its effectiveness if 
subjected to political considerations. 

Backers of the resolution declared that affiliation 
with the United Nations was more important to 
the Organization than the loss of Spain, and that 
the same nations which voted against Spain in the 
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United Nations could not logically take a different 
position in ICAO. 

The Commission finally passed a resolution ap- 
proving the draft agreement, accepting the United 
Nations condition calling for debarment of Franco 
Spain, and offering an amendment to the ICAO 
Convention establishing machinery for debarment 
and readmission of states. The resolution was 
passed by an 18-to-3 vote, with Ireland, Portugal 
and Switzerland voting against debarment. 

When the Assembly, in plenary session on May 
13, finally cast its 27-to-3 vote ousting Franco Spain, 
the three countries which opposed the expulsion 
were Ireland, Portugal, and Switzerland. Argentina 
and the Union of South Africa abstained from 
voting, and the Dominican Republic did not an- 
swer the roll call. 

Switzerland and Portugal stated after the As- 
sembly vote that political considerations should 
not govern international bodies which are con- 
cerned, as ICAO is, with purely technical matters. 


Spain an “Unwelcome Guest” 


As soon as the roll call was completed, the Span- 
ish delegates—E. F. Terradas and Col. L. A. Azcar- 
raga—arose_ and left the hall. Later Mr. Drakeford, 
the president, read a statement from the Spanish 
delegation to the effect that Spain did not choose 
to remain in the status of an unwelcome guest. 

The amending of the ICAO Convention so that 
it will comply with the requirements for relation- 
ship with the United Nations now must be ratified 
by two thirds of ICAO’s member nations before 
the agreement can be put into full effect. This may 
require several months’ time. 

The Assembly also considered a motion to accept 
Italy as a member, when that country meets the 
terms of the Convention, but deferred final action 
to permit further discussion. France, Greece, Ire- 
land, and the United States spoke in favor of ad- 
mitting Italy. 

The other Commissions, meanwhile, continued 
to meet. Discussion continued on rules of the air 
for international travel, air navigation aids, search 
aud rescue matters, and the question of joint tech- 
nical and financial aid to be supplied by ICAO for 
the maintenance of air-navigation and air-transport 
facilities. 

The session is expected to continue for three ot 
four weeks. Among the problems the Assembly 
faces are the organization of the ICAO secretariat; 
the determining of personnel, financial, public in- 
formation, and other administrative policies; draft 
conventions on international air law; procedure, for 
electing members of the ICAO Council; and tech- 
nical and economic matters. 
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